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How SCALECIDE Was 


“Discovered” 
As the Remedy for Canker and Collar Blight 


“Let me cut down that tree, it’s not 
worth saving,” said our superintendent in 
looking at an eighteen-year-old apple tree in a 
newly acquired orchard. ‘‘It is cankered two- 
thirds around the trunk and from the ground well 
up to the crotch,” he continued. 


*‘No,’’ we responded, ‘‘we’ll give it another 
chance. Next spring we will cut out the canker, 
disinfect and paint it. There are about four hun- : 
dred other trees that need the same treatment.’’ 









But ‘‘next spring’ we were busy planting a young 
orchard, and did not have the labor or time to cut 
out the canker, disinfect and paint the infected parts. 
It was summer when we got ready to treat ‘collar 
blight and canker in a wholesale way. And then to 
our astonishment every canker and collar blight spot 
was healing up and new cambium forming around 




















the diseased parts. 


< gece Y nab 
thousan 


two apple trees out of eve 
nually from collar blight alone. 


50 Church St. 


One dormant or scale spray with “Scatecwe” 
that spring had already done the work 


That was the discovery of ‘‘ScaLecipE”’ as the rem- 


edy for canker and collar blight. 
to the right are from photographs taken four years later of the 
exact tree our superintendent wanted to cut down. 
stands today, a specimen of health and productivity, yielding 
six to eight barrels of high grade apples as its normal crop. 


Have you any valuable trees going as that tree was going? 
Don't bother cutting out and painting. 
a dormant or scale spray, wetting thoroughly the cankered spots. 
Tyson Brothers, Flora Dale, Pa., have used ‘‘SCALECIDE”’ for 
They claim to lose less than one tree out of a 
from collar blight and root rot in their 325 acres of 
orchards, yet the Pennsylvania Experiment Station states that 
hundred in Pennsylvania die an- 
| Thousands of apple growers 
save moncy, save time and save their trees by using ‘‘SCALE- 
CIDE”’ as the complete dormant spray. 


Write today for our Money Back Proposition and name of 


nearest agent or distributor. You take no risk. It willcost 
you nothing to learn the TRUTH. Address Dept. ;, 


B. G. PRATT COMPANY 


Manufacturing Chemists % 


New York City — 


The illustrations 
There it 


Use “SCALECIDE”’ as 























In the circle above is 
shown the tree four 
years after our super- 
intendent wanted to cut 
it down. To the 

‘ou will see the trunk, 

reeof disease, with new 
cambium ra grow- 
ing over. tree was 
saved and made prof- 








The Orchardless Farms 


By M. Brown, Arkansas 


through a fairly well settled farming 

country, to meet with so many farms 
without the sign of an orchard, and here 
and there a few scrub trees that seemingly 
suryiyed -ill treatment by the cows and 
mules. Perhaps we see some old trees, 
more than fifty years old, that never had a 
saw. or pruning shears in their tops, but 
have been pruned by chopping with an 
axe, or by sawing off the lower limbs to a 
height-of ten feet, leaving snags from eight 
inches to a foot long, to rot out. These 
make cavities and hollow trunks for birds 
to build in, and for many insects detri- 
mental to fruit trees. 

When one inquires into the cause and 
reasons for these orchardless farms, where 
all members of the family, and especially 
the good mother who provides all good 
things for the table, are in favor of fruit, 
the farmer says that fruit trees won’t do 
any good for him; that he has spent all the 
way from $20.00 to $50.00 and $75.00 to 
get fruit trees, and there are only a few 
snags scattered over the place as the result 
of his efforts to obtain a family orchard. 

When one inquires the source of his 
fruit tree stock, the answer is that he 


[' IS surprising when one makes a trip 


bought them from an annually appearing 
peddler, and that sometimes some grow 
and live for a little while, but never do 
any good, and he has concluded not to 
plant any more. 

Asking about the varieties,.one is an- 
swered that the farmer himself doesn’t 
know, the agent showed it in his book from 
some unknown nursery company. So one 
gets at the real cause of this condition, 
and that in a country which is eminently 
adapted to fruit culture. This is proved by 
the Mt. Meto Orchard Co., who produce 
the finest fruit ever exhibited on any 
market, defying the skill of the artist to 
reproduce its beauty. and unsurpassable in 
quality and size. 

This orchard has produced specimens of 
Stark Delicious weighing 22 ounces, the 
same of Stayman, Stark’s Early, Elberta, 
Engles’ Mammoth Martaferus, weighing 
18 and 19 ounces, or, in other words, 80 to 
84 apples to the bushel. Yet that fails to 
convince even those who see it, and they 
say, ‘““We can’t do that,” while I say, 
“Yes, you can.” 


Ignorance a Factor 


The cause of the trouble may be summed 
up in this way: 

First: Lack of ambition to post them- 
selves by reading and learning that there 
are more than two varieties of apples other 
than Ben Davis or Arkansas Black, and 


that there are more varieties of peaches 
than the Elberta. This now seems to be 
the limit of their knowledge. 

Second: They must become conversant 
with the names of varieties specially adapt- 
ed to their section and locality. 

Third: They must learn to buy their 
nursery stock from a reliable nursery with 
a reputation for honorable dealing, and let 
the annual tree peddler representing un- 
known nurseries go by, for he has year 
after year gotten their money for scrub 
and cull stock, bought at a high price and 
without results. 

Fourth: He must make himself believe 
that a fruit tree requires the same cultiva- 
tion that a row of corn needs to make corn. 

Fifth: He must convince himself that he 
must spray, for there is no way around 
that part. It remains an absolute neces- 
sity and must be done. When once tried 
and found easy, it is easy to get the habit. 


Setting Out Trees 


Having considered the above conditions, 
let us now see if we can find a place on the 
20, 40, 60, or more, acre farm, for which I 
will not lay down any hard and fast rule, 
but we will say any farm can spare a plot 
of land 200 feet square, somewhere on the 
farm, land that will grow corn (we know 
many who waste more acreage). 

Such a plot of land will accommodate, 
say, 32 apple trees; beginning on one side, 


planting 8 apple trees in a row, 24 feet 


‘apart east and west, and 30 feet apart 


north and south, or in any way that may 
be most suitable, thus taking four rows for 
apple trees. For a succession that cannot 
be questioned for adaptation to this sec- 
tion, begin with five Liveland Raspberry, 
ripe June 20th; five Wilson Red June, ripe 
July 20th and last into August; five 
Stark’s King David, ripe August 15th and 
last into September. 

These are closely followed by Delicious. 
Five Delicious, ripe in this section Sep- 
tember and later; five Stayman, which is a 
close mate to Delicious in quality and in 
splendid, hardy growth; five Black Ben, 
which, while the apple is not of the same 
high quality as all the foregoing, is one that 
must be considered as very useful in a farm 
orchard for the reasons that it is a good 
grower, an early and heavy bearer, is the 
best cooking apple of all and makes the 
finest white dried fruit of any variety. 
When baked it is simply immense. 

Last, two golden Winesaps or Stark’s 
Yellow Delicious. This would compose an 
apple orchard of 32 trees with a succession 
of varieties ripening from June to October 
or later. , 

Plant Peaches Also 


Now we will have left from that plot of 
ground, room for 50 peach trees at 20 feet 
apart each way. These also should be 
chosen for succession of ripening. There 
are many varieties, and some of the early 
sorts are not of good quality. I will not, 
therefore, recommend them as a farm 


asset. 

We will begin with Red Bird Cling, ripe 
about June 15th. This, in fact, is the first 
good peach of the season that will both 
handle and keep well, and that is good for 
all purposes. We will say five of that vari- 
ety followed by five Arp Beauty. Follow- 
ing in order of ripening, five Eureka, an 
Iron Clad. Five Alton, five Elberta Cling, 
five Stark’s Early Elberta, five J. H. Hale, 
five Engels’ Mammoth, another Iron Clad, 
much better and more profitable than E]l- 
berta. Five Stark Heath Cling, five Honey- 
sweet Cling, five Holsinger Salway and, I 
may add, five Krummel’s, October. 


Grapes and Plums Also 


This makes a list of 50 peach trees, cov- 
ering the season in succession of ripening, 
and giving the family fresh fruit from June 
to the 15th of October and after, still leav- 
ing room in the said plot of ground for a 
row of grapevines and five plum trees—I 
might mention for these, three America 
and two Mammoth Gold. Good varieties 
of grapes are Eclipse, Ives Brighton or 
Delaware, Campbell’s Early, Romel Fern, 
Munson and Muench, for this section. 
These may be varied in other parts of the 
country. 

This fills the plot of ground of 200 feet 
square (less than one acre), leaving it in 
proper shape for easy cultivation and 
spraying, while many more plants may be 
set in the center of the tree rows, such as 
blackberries, raspberries, gooseberries and, 
strawberries, besides leaving room for 4 
farm vegetable garden between the rows. 


What It Will Cost 


The next question is “How much will 
that cost?’ Thirty apple trees, two years 
old and first class in every way, can be 
bought from any first-class nursery - for 
$10.00. Fifty peach trees will cost about 
the same or lon Five plum trees, about 
$2.00; 25 grapevines, about $4.00, making 
a total of $26.00 or less, aside from the 
little labor it will require to set them out, 
and you all know how long it takes to plow 
a plot of ground 200 feet square and to 
keep it in a proper state of cultivation. 


What It Will Produce 


Now comes the question: ‘‘What will 
this plot produce?” Well, the third year 
these 50 peach trees will produce a partial 
crop which may be given on an average of 
one bushel, more or less, per tree. The 
fifth year they will produce on an average 
of four to five bushels, and as many as that 
every year up to twenty years, provided 
they are properly pruned and cultivated. 

The apple trees will begin to bear in the 
fourth year, bearing a few samples, and 
continuing to increase each year up to the 
age of seven years before bushels can be 
expected from each tree. At the age of 
ten years they will produce anywhere from 
four to seven bushels per tree, and will do 
that and more, for more than fifty years 
when under proper management. I have 
a record of ten-year-old trees producing 
17 bushels of apples, and sixteen-year-old 
trees producing 28 bushels. 
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Home Electric Light Plants 


HE RAPIDLY growing interest in 

electricity as a force that can be 
i employed by the farmer and his 
ily, to save time and labor and to im- 
prove the farm home, brings up the fre- 
quent question as to how electricity for the 
country home is to be obtained and how it 
can be employed to the best advantage, 
once it is available. 

The fact that the farm home is very fre- 
quently beyond the reach of the central 
power station makes it necessary for the 
farmer who is to enjoy electric service to 
call to his assistance one of the small, 
individual electric plants whose current 
is developed by the aid of a gas engine. 


Engine-Driven Plant 


The essential parts of the engine-driven 
individual electric plant are: first, the gas 
engine already mentioned, an electric 





By F. J. 


tery, in which electric current can be 
stored for lighting and other purposes 
when the plant is not running. It is run 
until the storage battery is fully charged, 
then stops automatically. Current for 
lights or for running small motors is then 
taken from the storage battery as needed. 
The plant will be run only two or three 
times a week to charge the battery or for 
occasional larger jobs that require an 
amount of current approaching somewhat 
the capacity of the plant. 


Low Voltage 
The voltage of the plant is a point that 
must be considered. In the cities the volt- 
age usually employed for domestic service 
is 110. For the farm or country home, 
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An Electric Lighted Livi 





Room in a Modern Farm Home. Note the Adjoining 


Den or Office with the Farmer’s Desk Therein 


generator which, operated at requisite 
speed, produces the electric current, a 
switchboard, to control the current pro- 
duced and, usually, a storage battery or 
accumulator in which the current may be 
stored, for use when the generator is not 
operated. ; 

The earliest form of engine-driven plant 
was one in which the generator was driven 
by a belt from an ordinary gas engine. 

his gave some light and power of course. 
Folks liked the idea, but demanded a plant 
with greater efficiency and one which 
would render dependable service without 
expert attention or without much atten- 
tion of any sort. : 

The result finally was the direct-con- 
nected type of electric plant. Here the 
gas engine and generator are built into one 
unit and connected by a shaft instead of a 
belt. Engine and generator are both built 
on this shaft and of course the number of 
revolutions of the generator per minute 
must be the same as of the engine. Thus 
where the engine turns at 1200 revolutions 
per minute, the generator must turn at 
exactly the same speed. 


Directly Connected Plant 


‘. The direct-connected plant is usually 
self-starting, having a “‘self-starter” oper- 
ated after the style of the automobile 
starter. It will have a large storage bat- 


where the buildings are grouped within a 
few hundred feet of each other and where 
the current is not to be carried great dis- 
tances, the low-voltage, 30- or 32-volt 
plant, can be used most satisfactorily. An 
advantage of the low-voltage plant where 
a storage battery is used is that only 15 or 
16 battery cells are required, since it is a 
law of storage batteries that 2 volts per 
cell is delivered. 


Kind of Engines 


While gasoline has been the generally 
accepted fuel for gas engines, great ad- 
vancement has recently been made in the 
adaptation of kerosene as a fuel for light- 
ing plants and it is being used in some in- 
stances with even better results than are 
obtained from gasoline. 

The systems of engine cooling employed 
for electric plants are water cooling and 
air cooling. Examples of both systems can 
be found which are entirely satisfactory. 
Precaution is necessary in a water-cooled 
system, of course, that the water hopper 
shall not be allowed to boil dry, nor the 
water allowed to freeze where the plant is 
installed in an exposed location in a cold 
climate. 

Boy or Girl Can Operate 

No expert attention is necessary to oper- 
ate successfully a well-designed, modern 
electric farm lighting plant. In many 


St, John 


homes the care of the plant is given over to 
a twelve-year-old boy or girl, or perhaps 
the housewife herself gives it the little 
attention necessary to its operation. 

The result is that the fortunate owners of 
a good many electric farm plants are able 
to concern themselves largely with the 
electric service they receive, in other words 
with what the plants will do for them. 

And this opens up a large field of possi- 
bilities, a field into which electricity is en- 
tering more widely every day, bringing 
comforts and benefits which are of peculiar 
importance in the farm home. 


Comforts and Benefits 


One of the most important features 
erga d is the electric light, which can be 
ad just as abundantly and of as fine qual- 
ity as will be found in the city home. Good 
light has the same cheering, uplifting in- 
fluence no matter where it is enjoyed but, 
from a practical standpoint, one questions 
whether good electric lights are not of more 
actual value in the country than in the city 
home. 

To the city dweller electric lights are a 
convenience of course, but where they are 
used to light up the entire farm premises 
they are much more than a mere conven- 
ience. The farm buildings are the center 
of the farm factory, the place where the 
farming business gets its impetus and its 
inspiration. There are so many of the 
activities of the farm that are directly in- 
fluenced by the matter of light or no light. 


A One-Armed Man 


But it is in the everyday affairs of farm 
life that this modern lighting helps out— 
or should we say, in the every-night affairs. 
Take the chores. The man who uses a 
lantern is a one-armed man. One hand 
must carry the lantern and the introduc- 
tion of the lantern into the barn is a men- 
ace, anyway, because of the fire risk. 

Electric lights mean added safety all 
round the farm premises, and they mean 
an atmosphere of well-being in the farm 
home that has never been secured by the 


use of kerosene lamps. This latter resulty. 











Typical Installation of a Modern Direct- 
Connected Farm Lighting Plant 


the elderly farmer out of the retired farmer 
class, holding him to the farm, where his 
training and experience are of real value 
after his days of active labor are over. 
The same influence is awakening a new 
interest in the hearts of boys and girls for 
farm life and this suggests possibilities of a 
broad, a tremendous benefit to all agri- 
cultural activities. 


Used for Many Things 


But the electric service on the farm com- 

rises so much more than just the lights. 

here is electric heat for the flatiron, 
toaster—the various devices commonly 
used, and more valuable still, there is 
electric power, about whose wide influence 
on the farm one might write a volume. 

For electric power, even from the farm 
electric plant whose capacity averages 
about one horsepower can be used, the 
year round, day or night, to do a great 
variety of tasks that are of the sort to dis- 
may and to discourage farmer folks, for 


is one which is far-reaching in its impotmiighey are drudgery of the veriest sort. 
tance. It is an influence which is ing Se. Continued on page 11 
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Electric Power in This Farm Home Takes the Drudgery Out of Washing 
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NY doubts that may have been felt 
as to the economy, efficiency and 
adaptability of the tractor on the 

farm, must have been dispelled by the big 
tractor demonstration recently held at 
Salina, Kas., under the title of the Na- 
rional Power Farming Demonstration. 

125,000 people poured into Salina to see 
what the latest tractors would do. Among 
the farmers were many doubters, but the 
tractor seems to have been as persuasive 
as Goldsmith’s pastor, of whom it was 
written that ‘‘Fools who came to scoff, re- 
mained to pray.”” So when these farmers 
saw what the tractors were doing, “those 
who came to scoff remained to pay,” and 
many a man now owns a tractor who be- 
fore this event was rather incredulous as 
to the reliability of the claims made by 
manufacturers. 

It would be hard to say which were the 
better pleased—the men who were display- 
ing their wares, or those who came to in- 
spect, criticise and finally approve. 


Many Tractors Shown 


A bewildering array of tractors—up- 
wards of forty makes—were on exhibition, 
as well as exhibits of plows and imple- 
ments which were of intense interest to the 
farmers. One general feature or resem- 
blance was the ability of the tractor to per- 
form work according to specifications. 
Little disappointment was felt by manu- 
facturers and engineers when the field 
tests were made. me seasons ago it was 
no unusual sight to see a tractor stalled in 
mid-field, a humiliation to the demon- 
strator and a jest to the onlooker. Such 
sights were rare indeed on this occasion. 

a a non-stop record of 83 hours was 
established by a high-powered tractor that 
plowed nearly 82 acres in 78 hours, and 
estimated a little less than 2.5 gallons of 
kerosene to the acre. 

Drawbar and belt tests of extraordinary 
importance were made. Farmers wished 
to know whether they were getting all that 
the manufacturers claimed for certain 
types of machines. A test was readily 
granted in all cases, and not infrequently 
the result-was beyond the claim. It is now 
possible for the purchaser to know just 
what he may expect to get out of any 
tractor which he selects. 


Various Types for Various Needs 


Some tractors are good for all round 
work, some for special tasks. Some for 
one kind of ground, some for another. The 


purchaser should inform himself as to 
what is best for his conditions. 

Some small tractors pulled two bottoms, 
some many more. One big fellow drew 18 
disk plows. A light machine plowed 1.9 
acres in an hour and 36 minutes. This is a 
heartening record when we remember that 
the life of the allied nations depends upon 
—— to produce large quantities of 

ood. 

The tractor works in hot or cold weather, 
by night or day. It makes possible a 
great saving of man power. Formerly it 
was supposed that only a regular mechanic 
could manage the intractable tractor, but 
now a greatly improved and simplified 
machine is being made, and at the Salina 
meeting many women were demonstrating 
the ease with which they, could be handled. 
One young woman, who had never driven 
a tractor before, volunteered to drive one 
of the beauties, and within five minutes 
she was executing fancy steps with it, so 
simple was the matter of guiding it. 


Four Types of Tractors 


The great advantage of the caterpillar 
type lies in the fact that it lays its own 
track, and thus its power to travel over 
ground impassible for other types. 

There is the four-wheeled type. Two 
wheels balance and guide the machine, and 
two more large, heavy wheels furnish the 
pull and traction. Sometimes the two 
steering wheels are combined in one, leav- 


‘ing a three-wheeled tractor, and again 


there is but one drive or traction wheel. 
There is the two-wheeled type in which 
the two drive wheels also steer the machine, 
and lastly, though it may not be techni- 
cally admitted in this category, there is the 
converted automobile. There is a decided 
demand for this and it cannot be ignored. 
In the tractor of today we find many of 
the causes of theirimprovement. Better 
materials are being used. Steel has re- 
placed castings, and the finely adjusted 
machinery developed for the automobile 
has found its use on the tractor. Hence we 
find standard bearings that make for 
smoother running and longer wear. We 
find in the tractor of today a lubrication 
system as perfect and modern as that in the 
automobile. Ignition systems, so admira- 
bly attuned to the touring car, also serve 
the tractor, and modern radiation keeps 
the tractor cool even at its hardest work 
on the hottest days. Carburetion for the 
handling of various kinds of fuel is no 
longer an exveriment, and the tractor pur- 


An October Farm Calendar 


By F. H. Sweet 


Work that must be done: 

lst—Finish planting rye and wheat. 
2d—Cut the corn. 3d—Harvest fruit. 
4th—Dig potatoes. 5th—Gather tender 
roots, beets, mangel-wurzels, etc. 

6th-—House the squash and pumpkins. 
7th—Husk the September-cut corn. 8th— 
Make furrows in the grain fields to drain 
off surplus surface water. 9th—Stable the 
stock at night and protect from cold rains 
- during the day. 10th—If you do not have 


sufficient feed, raised at home, to carry the 
stock through the winter, buy at once. 
11th—Fall plow. 

12th—Draw in cured corn to husk on 
rainy days. 13th—Repair the buildings. 
14th—Increase the rations of the fattening 
animals. 15th—Build a shed to protect 
the manure. 16th—Clean and whitewash 
the root cellar. 17th—Build a new ice 
house or repair the old one. 

18th—Give all stock extra feed as grass 


chaser may with reasonable assurance 
look for a minimum of trouble with clutch, 
transmission, valves, piston, rings, fuel 
supply, differential, etc. 


Other Features at Salina 


Not only prominent Americans came to 
Salina to witness the event. Foreign vis- 
itors attended the demonstration, and 
these will doubtless carry the fame of the 
American-made machines to their own 
lands. 

The occasion was further distinguished 
by a feature which was perhaps the most 
important part of the whole affair—this 
was the splendid opportunity for getting 
together, which the visitors made use of to 
the utmost, and by reason of which an im- 
mense amount of pleasure and profit was 
added, to the benefit of all who attended 
the demonstration. 

The following is a list of tractor com- 
panies which exhibited at Salina and took 
part in the demonstration: 

Acme Harvesting Machine Co., Peoria. 


Advance-Rumely Thresher Co., Inc., 
La Porte, Ind. 

American Engine & Tractor Co., 
Charles City, Iowa. 

American Tractor Corp., Peoria, Il. 

American Ford & Tractor Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Aulson Tractor Co., Waukegan, IIl. 

Aultman & Taylor Machinery Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio. 

Avery Co., Peoria, IIl. 

Beeman Garden Tractor Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

Bull Tractor Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Bullock Tractor Co., Chicago. 

J. I. Case Plow Works, Racine, Wis. 

J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis. 

Cleveland Tractor Co., Cleveland, O. 

Coleman Tractor Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Dart Truck & Tractor Corp., Waterloo, 


Iowa. 
Dauch Mfg. Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Deere & Co., M line, Ill. 
Electric Wheel Co., Quincy, IIl. 
Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co., 
Rockford, Ill. 
Henry Ford & Son, Dearborn, Mich. 
Four Drive Tractor Co., Big Rapids, 
Mich. 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 
Gray Tractor Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Guaranty Tractors, Inc., Chicago. 
Hart-Parr Co., Charles City, Iowa. 


fails. 19th—Make all the cull fruits into 
cider. 20th—Cut and burn all weeds and 
rubbish. 2lst— Make the corncrib rat- 
proof by tacking wire mosquito netting 
over the floor and sides. 22d—Store the 
tools —_ after painting and repairing 
them. —Cut off the tops of the aspara- 
gus bed just above the ground and burn. 
Give the plants a thorough cultivation, 
and a few weeks later apply a mulch of 
long manure. 24th—The cabbage tribe 
have made a _— wth in the cool, moist 
weather, and should have the best of care 
to perfect them before storing next 
month. 

25th—Dig up the carrots, top them an 
inch from the roots and pile up in good- 


American Fruit Grower 


Tractors a Modern Necessity 


eon Tiller & Tractor Corp., Buffalo, 
Holt Mfg. Co., Peoria, Ill. 


Huber Mfg. Co., Marion, Ohio. 

International Harvester Co. of America, 
Chicago. 

Interstate Tractor Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 

Joliet Oil Tractor Co., Joliet, Ill. 

La Crosse Tractor Co., La Crosse, Wis. 

John Lauson Mfg. Co., New Holstein, 


is. 

Lyons Atlas Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Liberty Tractor Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Moline Plow Co., Moline, Ill. 

Morris Motor & Tractor Co., Lincoln, 
Neb. 

Minneapolis Steel Machinery Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

National Tractor Co., Peoria, IIl. 

Nilson Tractor Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Parrett Tractor Co., Chicago. 

Peoria Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. 

Port Huron Engine & Thresher Co., 
Port Huron, Mich. 

R. & P. Tractor Co., Alma, Mich. 

Rock Island Plow Co., Rock Island, Ill. 

Square Turn Tractor Co., Chicago. 

The Russell & Co., Massillon, Ohio. 

Turner Mfg. Co., Port Washington, Wis. 

Velie Motors Corp., Moline, Ill. 

Wallis Tractor Co., Racine, Wis. 

Waterloo Gasoline Engine Co., Water- 
loo, Iowa. 

Wisconsin Farm Tractor Co., Sauk 
City, Wis. 


Some Proofs of Usefulness 


Farmers’ Bulletin 963, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., publishes 
the results of an investigation conducted by 
the department among Illinois tractor 
owners. 64% of the more than 600 farm- 
ers interviewed, stated that they had not 
lost a single day in the use of their tractors 
during last year’s season. The remainder 
estimated that they had averaged a loss of 
about three-quarters of an hour daily while 
the tractors were in use. It was further 
shown that 90% of owners operated their 
tractors, and that this method was more 
satisfactory than when hired help drove 
the machines. 

A tractor user says, “I can take my 
tractor and one man and sow 400 acres of 
wheat, or prepare land ready for sowing in 
four weeks, while it would take 20 horses 
and five men longer, besides not doing the 
work as well.’’ 


sized heaps. 26th—Draw the earth up 
about the winter celery plants, not for the 
purpose of blanching wholly, but to help 
them to a more upright growth and 
facilitate ate eep the soil out of the 
hearts. 27th—The lettuce, cabbage and 
cauliflower plants sown out of doors last 
month, may now be shifted to the cold- 
frames. 28th—Dig up endive with a quan- 
tity of earth about the roots and set close 
together on the cellar floor. The plants 
will last until the holidays and blanch 
beautifully. Do not store away while 
wet. 

29th—Pull turnips, top and store for the 
winter. 30th—Be getting mulching ma- 
terial in readiness for use. 
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Our Editor's Page 


Harvest Time, Happy Time . 


HO CAN help being happy in harvest- 

time? We can’t and we don’t want 

to. We would be glad if every poor office 

clerk could be with us on the farm these cool, 

transparent autumn days when there are 

more good sights, sounds and smells than at 
any other season. ' 

Early in the morning the air begins to 
hum with the filling of silos on all the neigh- 
boring farms. Mingled with this sound, so 
suggestive of winter comfort for well-cared- 
for animals, we catch the laughter and song 
of boys in the apple boughs. It’s a gala 
time for them and loud are the jokes and 
long the laughs, and merry their songs. 

The far mountains seem miles nearer and 
shades bluer than in the less colorful days, 
and between lie the meadows with the 
shocked corn. The woodland flames, and 
the hedgerows are overflowing with brilliant 
autumn bloom. 

Little balmy airs bring us whiffs of hay, of 
apples, of drying leaves. Flocks of birds are 
busy as in springtime. No longer are they 
seen in pairs, but the true spirit of “get to- 
gether’’ seem to possess them, and wherein 
June we saw two romantic bluebirds, we now 
see scores. 

Under the big oak beside the barn. we see 
a fire over which hangs a great kettle. Our 
noses seem just naturally to elongate in that 
direction and tell us that what is cooking out 
there is apple butter. Oh my! who wants 
to sniff the air of a cafeteria or the scent of 
the subway at such a time? . 





Worm Your Trees 


ANY orchardists seem not to appre- 

ciate the great destruction wrought 
by worms. We have just seen the great 
damage done to a number of fine peach 
orchards, lost through lack of the owner’s 
supervision in this respect. The autumn is 
the best season for worming. 

Another precaution, even more important 
in some localities, is the protection of all 
young trees from the attacks of rabbits, rats 
and mice. Use some form of tree protector, 
wire mesh tree guards are by far the best. 
The winter sharpens the appetite of these 
plagues: Snow seems to tempt the rabbit to 
rear up on his hind legs and gnaw the tender 
bark as high as he can reach, while the 
crafty rats and mice burrow under snow and 
mulch, and feast upon the roots. 

Send for ‘‘Rodent Pests of the Farm,” 
Farmers’ Bulletin 932, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





A Privilege to Live Now 


AVE you ever given a thought to the 

compensations that accompany this 
great war? Just for once let us turn our 
eyes from all the horror and pain and give 
ourselves up to the reflection that what we 
are gaining is better than gold. It may 
make us more cheerful, and will help us to 
face our privations and anxieties in the 


right spirit of contentment instead of in one 
of the rather ignoble self-pity. 

In the first place try to realize your won- 
derful good fortune in being alive at a time 
when the world is full of more intensely in- 
teresting events than ever before in its whole 
history. Even on -the surface so much is 
happening that one must be wholly blind 
and deaf whose life is not now full to the 
brim of thrills and excitement. The papers 
have daily more in them than concerns your 
interests than they did in a whole year prior 
to this great event. The books that are 
being written, the comments that are being 
made by brilliant observers, provide a lib- 
eral and stimulating education along world- 
wide lines. 

All this is on the surface, but look a little 
deeper and watch the seething currents of 
change and progress which are speeding on- 
ward to conditions such as we have never 
experienced. After the war what? We 
hardly know what to look for, only we are 
confident that much that is strange and 
new, much that is fine and free, will develop 
from the turmoil in which we now struggle 
half-blindly. 

The theory of government may remain 
the same in our free country, but its mani- 
festations will be largely different. Com- 
merce will develop in unexpected ways. 
Transportation will be revolutionized. The 
business world will no longer be exclusively 
a man’s world. Capital will hold a new rela- 
tion to labor and wealth will be proportion- 
ately taxed. Liquor, bad habits of any kind 
that interfere with the fullest personal 
development, will be held in disrepute. 
A wider, fuller sentiment of democracy will 
prevail. 

And remember—our government is not 
an autocracy. Such changes as are made 
will be with the full consent and voluntary 
aid of you; the people. Assuredly these 
changes will not be for the worse. The men 
who have gone through the furnace fire of 
service, as well as those who bade them 
good-bye in anguish of spirit, will be given a 
clearer vision of the horrors of a form of 
government which can plunge continents in 
blood. They will want nothing which savors 
of the control of mind and body which gave 
Germany the hold on her people that made 
her aggressions possible. 

We are living in an age of unexampled 
progress and hope. If we can in any sense 
be worthy of the privilege it is a great one. 





Take Care of Machinery 


HE WINTER care of useful farm 
machinery that has worked for you 

all summer long, is no less essential than the 
proper housing and feeding of faithful farm 


horses. The man who neglects this is laying 


up lots of trouble for himself next spring. 
Machinery is expensive—it will not become 
less so for many a long day to come. Not 
only will it be high, but it will be scarce and 
hard to get. If you let your old machines 
go to pieces, you may have to do without. 


Drain the pumps and engines of your 
spraying machines so that there may be no 
danger of freezing and cracking this winter. 
Set your tractors, engines and tools under 
shelter. Grease and oil the parts that might 
grow rusty and stiff. Repair even a trifling 
break—in short put all in good working 
order. When spring comes you will be very 
happy not to have to wait while a host of 
small neglects has to be remedied. 





Please Give Tractor Experience 


OR THE SAKE of others, please, all you 

readers who have made use of tractors 
and trucks this summer, let us have your 
experience and tell us just what the advan- 
tage and disadvantages were in your opin- 
ion. Operating expenses and time-saving 
must enter into such calculations, and we 
will pay liberally for such articles as will 
satisfy the inquiries of many of our sub- 
scribers who are evidently halting in their 
decision for or against these machines, for 
lack of first-hand knowledge. Send us 
photographs when possible, showing the 
tractors or trucks in operation. ~ 





The Fourth Dimension—Land, Air 
and Sea. What Next? 


HEN the great war began, four long 
years ago, the Germans had esti- 
mated that an easy triumph would be theirs. 
Their calculations, though careful, were 
proved to be miscalculations, as even they 
themselves know now. 

The prompt entrance of England into the 
war came as a stunning surprise. The 
later action of America was a shock at least 
equally severe. These have been their 
greatest psychological miscalculations so far, 
though they have notzbeen the only ones. 
Their physical miscalculations are being 
exposed one after the other, as the allies 
swing slowly on to victory. 

The Prussians looked out greedily over the 
earth and were sure their advance by land 
would be irresistible. But before they 
reached their goal they were halted. That 
was not pleasant, and they turned their eves 
to the sea, where the British fleet blocked 
their surface advance. So the submarine 
plunged deep and rose up to kill. Yet here 
again they were frustrated in the fulfill- 
ment of their aims, and they lifted their 
gaze skyward, and their airships were 
launched, hundreds upon hundreds of them. 
Up they went, raining death upon non- 
combatants. P 

Yet how is it today? They have failed of 
their objective in the heavens above, in the 
earth beneath and in the waters under the 
earth. Unless these “‘supermen”’ discover 
the fourth dimension of space and attack us, 
so to speak, where we never knew we were, 
there is scant hope for them. And even 
were that fourth dimension discovered over- 
night, we wager that next morning they 
would find some Yankee boys waiting right 
on the edge of it, to show them just how far 
they would be allowed to go. 





























Meet Mrs. Munson—who has two 


in the Army—and two selling W. S. S. 


RS. ALGER tells me I look ten years younger since we got our 
Colt Lighting and Cooking Plant, por | I believe her. I know 
I feel lots younger. It gives me more time to myself than I’ve ever 
had before. I visit friends now as I haven’t done since I was married. 
“Now that we have a Colt Light the Red Cross workers come to our 
house in the evenings to sew. They say it is a good deal easier to work 
| _ by this soft, strong, white light, and they certainly do more work 
they used to. 
“I can’t help smiling when I see the way boys have taken to calling 
on my two girls of an evening, to sing and dance or play games. The 
| whole atmosphere of the place seems more alive, more wide-a 
The lights seem actually life-giving, as plants grow in the sun. 
“Out in the barns the Colt Light is a perfect Godsend when the 
| days begin to shorten. James has said to me dozens of times: ‘Mother, 
since we gt the Colt Plant this place runs like an automobile engine— 
easier and smoother at night than it does in the daytime.’ 
“All our old fear of the barns pring es from matches or lamps has 
gone. We pull a tiny switch and the barn is flooded with light. We 
shut off the switch and out she goes. No matches or fuss with lanterns. 


“Nothing would ever persuade me to go back to the old days, cook- 
} ing with coal or wood or kerosene. Our Colt gas cooking range has 
| forever banished those dreary hours over a hot fire! I shudder when 
I think of them. In the bottom of my heart I pity the poor women 
| who are still chained down to such a tiresome, listless life. Cooking is 
| a real pleasure with a Colt Cooking and Lighting Plant. 
“And the Colt is so wonderfully simple! We've had it over a year 
| and never know it is in the house, Notasound. No chugging engines. 
Nothing to get out of order. The Algers have had their Colt Plant 
| seven years and have not spent a penny for repsirs.” 


(Business of making 
e flapjacks) 


Carbide Lighting OLT.., Cooking Plant 


stand in a corner of the cellar or outbuilding. The operation of 
plain water on crushed stone (carbide) produces the gas. These 
are added once a month. It is so safe that 700,000 miners use it 
for miners’ lamps. Write us today for the names and addresses 


| The Colt system costs less than any other. It is so small it can 
| of enthusiastic neighbors, who can tell you all about it. 





|| J.B. COLT CO., 42nd Street Building, New York 
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What Home Should Be 


E ARE not prepared to preach 
any sermons to our readers on 
their individual lives, but we do 

say that it is far easier to make the best of 
oneself if one has made the best of one’s 
home. The two processes have some 
points of resemblance. It is not your fault 
if you came into the world with a nasty 
temper. It is something to be heartily 
ashamed of if you allow it to continue 
through life. But are you going to im- 
prove until you see your fault? Not likely. 

So with your home. You may have been 
forced to take it as it is, but if you see no 
defects in it you are not going to try to 
improve it. The word “home” should 
mean to all the dearest place in the whole 
world. But it is hard to hold some homes 
dear. Almost any home has possibilities of 
attractiveness, and as the majority of 
those into which the AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER goes, have the blessed advantage 
of being in the country, they are a long 
way already on the road to beauty. 

Mere space has a powerful charm as 
weighed against the crowded condition of 
cities. So often the city home has such 
unlovely surroundings that one can only 
try to make up for them by adding some 
lovely touch within—outside appearances 
are hopeless. 


Get Busy on Grounds 


In this article we are concerned with the 
outer aspect of the rural home. What 
should it look like? ‘The first home wasa 
garden, and ever since then the two have 
been inseparably associated.’’ The mere 
words ‘‘a charming home,” suggest a place 
where blossoms and perfume are. Not 
necessarily a garden in the accepted sense 
of flower beds, probably the Garden of 
Eden was not so modern as that, but grow- 
ing things are as necessary to our ideal of 
home, as food and shelter, and their appeal 
has come down to us through the ages. 

“Tf I had two loaves of bread,” ' 
Mohammed said, 

“T would sell one and buy 

Sweet hyacinths to satisfy 

My hungry soul.” 

But sweet hyacinths must be considered 
in a later article. Flowers belong to sum- 
mer, to soft, sunny days and warm airs. 
Summer is at an end, and stark winter 
looms in the distance. Even before De- 
cember roars down upon us the late fall 
nips nose and toes. A chilly poet has as- 
serted that after October comes ‘‘No 
warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful 
ease, no comfortable feel in any member. 
No birds, no flowers, no butterflies, no 
bees, No-vember.” 

After November comes winter in earnest 
—cold and wind. These are the two things 
we most wish to avoid in the months ahead, 
and nowis the time to insure the comfort of 
future winters by ordering trees for a wind- 
break. It will prove to be a double bless- 
ing as shelter in winter and ornament in 
summer. It will be, partly at least, com- 
posed of evergreens, and these will cheer 
the season of bare boughs and will form a 
delightful contrast to the fresh leafage of 
summer. 


Protection of Windbreak 


It has been demonstrated that a good 
windbreak sensibly protects a space five 
times the width of its height. Thus, if 
your windbreak be 20 feet high, it will 
temper the wind for 100 feet to leeward. 
What a safety zone in which the children 
may play out of doors, even in severe 
weather. The livestock appreciate such a 
protection, and so does the man who feeds 
and milks. The benefit to orchards and 
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be less than three rows of trees in the wind- 
break, and these should be set alternately 
in the rows, or ‘“‘dodged”’ as some call it, 
the trees in one row being set in front of the 
center of the space between the trees in the 
row behind. 

Some quick-growing tree may be se- 
lected for the back row. In locations 
where it thrives the Lombardy poplar will 
make a surprisingly rapid growth, and may 
be set close together. In front of these 
some lower and denser variety is advisable. 
By all means use everygreens for the front 
row, better still for the two front rows. 
They are by far the most wind-resistant 
growth. 


Planting Evergreens 


When sent from a reliable nursery, ever- 
greens are always wrapped with burlap 
around a large ball of earth. This ball 
should not be broken, as it continues to 
nourish the tiny feeding mouths of the 
rootlers, and when they are not torn from 
contact with the earth, the transplanted 
tree will be quickly established. With a 
tree so dug and wrapped by the nursery, 
it is easy to set it at just the same depth 
in the ground that it was before, and this 
is important. 

Remember that stable manure will kill 
an evergreen if it comes in direct contact 
with the roots, so dig your hole plenty 
wide and deep, spread several inches of 
strawy manure in the bottom and then lay 
a layer of earth over this. The roots will 
still get the benefit of the fertilization. 
Place the ball of earth in the center of the 
hole and water liberally—a pailful is none 
too much. Fill up the space round the ball 
with the earth dug from the hole and pack 
firmly. During the first winter help the 
transplanted tree by giving it a mulch. 

A winter mulch, as you may know, is not 
meant to keep the frost out, but rather to 
keep it in and so prevent alternate freezing 
and thawing and heaving of the earth, 
with consequent unsettling of the roots. 
Wait until the earth is well frozen before 
applying the mulch. After the windbreak 
is well established, its true beauty and use- 
fulness will be seen, and you may make 
further use of it by setting in its shelter 
some favorite flower or shrub too delicate 
to withstand, unprotected, the rigors of 
your winters. 


DO THEY EAT SNAILS? 


In front of my living porch stands a 
rather prominent white stone. Upon this 
robin redbreast loves to perch while he 
devours some tidbit. After his last meal 
two empty and broken snail shells were 
left upon it. Scattered on the ground 
within a few inches of the stone, lay seven 
other snail shells, all showing signs of 
having been pecked by a beak. Snails are 
rare in these parts, and it looks as if the 
bird had brought them to his dining table. 
Flower lovers, take note of this bird-help. 








Coal is a contrary critter. Instead of 
expanding generously, like water, in 
freezing weather, it contracts rapidly. 
The sensitive coal pile shrinks at the first 
touch of winter and, with the mercury at 
zero, when every respectable commodity is 
frozen stiff, the costly coal pile melts away 
like Simple Simon’s snowball before the fire. 

Had Hamlet lived today, he would never 
have been caught exclaiming: ‘Thrift, 
thrift, Horatio!” He would have been 
Gpouting: “Thrift stamps, thrift stamps!” 
along with all other men and true. 


On April 2d all saloons closed in Indi- 
ana, on Mey lst Michigan closed all 
her saloons. very state added to the 
honor roll of temperance, is helping, and 
helping largely, to win the war. 


families, clubs, communities, etc., 
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The October Judgment “Days 


eS A. Langston; Editor “Poultry fot Profit” Dept. | 


=) CTOBER.- days will be judgment 
days for pediiry, keepers’ who main- 
tain flocks for winter eggs. If the 
‘pullets -do- not commence ‘to lay during 
this month poultry keeping for eggs is 
bound to turn out unprofitable. ‘A pul- 
let that has just missed laying maturity 
by the end of this month will probably 
postpone egg production until next Feb- 
ruary. As she will consume about 20 
pounds of feed, worth five cents a pound, 
during this dormant period it is not rea- 
sonable to expect her to return a profit. 
If the poultry keeper discovers that his 
‘ pullet flock is not laying by the first of 
November he should proceed to find out 
what is the matter. Maybe the hatching 
was too late, maybe the feeding was not 
properly regulated as to quantity and vari- 
ety; maybe the stock has degenerated on 
account of in-breeding or cross-breeding. 
But something is wrong and there should 
be no'let up until the trouble is located. 


The Bright Side 


The early fall judgment day for poultry 
keeping, while it exposes faulty methods 
of poultry keeping and condemns and pun- 
ishes careless and indifferent poultry 
keepers, is a day of rejoicing for those who 
have learned and profited by the lessons 
of approved poultry experience. Pullet 
eggs in October are unshakable proof of the 
correctness of the practices followed in the 
yard where such pullets range. In every 
place where this result has been produced 
a careful review of the season’s operations 
should be made. The hatching dates of 
such pullets should be recorded, because 
the hatching dates for winter laying stock 
are undoubtedly the judgment days of the 
season’s work in the poultry yard. The 
experience of observing poultry keepers 
will support this statement. It therefore 
may be emphatically said that winter 
failure is just a continuation of spring 
failure. This department congratulates 
every poultry keeper who commences to 

ather pullet eggs in October, and begs the 
avor of a brief report on method and 
practice. 

Another point worthy of consideration is 
the determination of earliest date of hatch- 
ing for winter layers. There is testimony 
to the danger of hatching too early. In 
the southern half of the United States 
pullets :hatched in .February, and even 
early March, commenced to lay in early 
September, but after laying out a clutch of 
fifteen or twenty cage go into a mild molt 
and come back into laying with the hens in 
February and March. This habit of pullets 

roclaims the wisdom of caution in early 
tching. 
Molting Hens 


This is season for complaints about the 
scarcity of eggs. “‘My hens are not lay- 
ing,” is the common report of this season; 
“what is the matter with them?” The 
answer is a very tame one: The hens are 
molting, and molting hens do not lay. 
This is an annual event in the poultry 
yard and the causes, are entirely beyond 
the control of human agencies. As the 
molting period lasts from 90 to 100 days, 
during which the hens are totally unpro- 
ductive, the present high cost of feed 
raises the question as to whether it is safe 
to carry hens into the second year. This 
phase of poultry keeping is also worthy of 
discussion. The New Jersey College of 
Agriculture is carrying out an experiment 
that is designed to test this matter. The 
pene pens are carried through the second 

ying year, but as this test is not yet com- 
plete conclusions will have to wait. It is 
widely believed, however, that Leghorns 
may Ye trusted for two and even three 

but there is some doubt about keep- 

the heavier American breeds — Ply- 

mouth Rock, Wyandotte, Rhode Island 
Red longer than one year. 

If the molting hens are worth keeping 
they are worth ng in the proper way. 
The main pone is to provide plenty good 
jen y oa ortable quartes, ons pro- 
them net unnecemmary urbance 
Molting hens are very shy and excitable 


Sav at the and Wasting at 
aie) 


held back 


rary ote 


‘ing feeds for a balanced ration. 


of his hire and the laying hen is worthy of 
her feed. The most fatal form of wasteful- 
ness in poultry keeping is to feed léss than 
is absolutely required to.insure production: 
Fifteen cents’. worth of chicken feed per 
month without getting an egg is wasteful 
feeding, when thirty cents’ worth of feed 
per month to the same hen might enable 
her to lay one dozen eggs worth 60 cents. 
Under'the one method, the hen is kept at a 
monthly loss of 15 cents; under the other, 
she is kept at a monthly profit of 30 cents. 


Help the Hen to Do Her Best 


The hen must have help in her work. As 
natural forage in winter does not afford the 
various food elements required by the hen 
in her business of making eggs these ele- 


-ments must be supplied by her keeper. If 


a suitable ration has not already. been 
worked out, the thing to do is to write to 
the experiment station for recipes for mix- 
These 
recipes vary slightly in different stations 
and for this reason it is usually best to fol- 
low the directions of one’s own state ex- 


- periment station. 


If correct feeding practices are not used 
the work of the poultry season will come to 
nothing. 


BIRDS AND THE CODLING MOTH 
By Lewis Hillara, Kansas 

The general knowledge that birds are in- 
sect eaters is well established, but we ac- 
cept it in such a general way that we never 
think much about what birds eat insects or 
what insects they eat. Fruit growers find 
no pest more destructive to the fruit than 
the codling moth larvae, yet there are sev- 
eral families of birds ready to help him get 
rid of them. 

In this vicinity I do not believe there is 
any other so expert or so much on the job 
as the small black and white-spotted wood- 
pecker with the little red spot on the back 
of its head. I have seen these little birds 
searching dilligently every inch of the 
trunk and limbs of a big apple tree that 
grows in our yard, and woe betide the dor- 
mant larva they discover. These birds can 
work through and under the bark, and 
they do. not need more than a suggestion 
that a worm lurks under a piece of bark to 
dig down and find out. 

Besides this little woodpecker, all the 
woodpeckers hunt worms wherever they 
can find them, though they are not so apt 
to hunt close to the house as this one. 
There are several other birds that do work 
in orchards, and one of these is a little 
warbler that very closely resembles the 
little woodpecker but has no red on its 
head. The warbler family is a numerous 
one and varies greatly in color, but all are 
insect-eaters. I have never noticed them 
especially thick about orchards, song 
nearly all birds like to hunt among the 
apple trees. 

It is the winter birds that do the most 
good in fighting the codling moth, for it is 
then that the larvae are most at their 
mercy. I feel that I am justified in saying 
that a very large majority of all the codling 
moths that go into winter quarters are 
found and destroyed ms birds. 

In the summer the little larvae of the 
codling moths are exposed to the attacks of 
birds for only a very few days before they 
enter the apple, but it is not probable that 
many are captured at this time. 


WONDERFUL EGG PRODUCER 

Any poultry raiser can easily double his 

rofits by doubling the egg uction of 

is hens. A scientific tonic has been dis- 
covered that revitalizes the flock and 
makes hens work all the time. The tonic 
is called “‘ More Eggs.” Give your hens a 
few cents’ worth of More Eggs, | and you 
will be amazed and delighted with results. 
A dollar's worth of “More Eggs” will 
double this year's uction of eggs, so if 
you wish to try this great profit maker, 
write EB. J. Reefer, poultry expert, 9657 
Reefer Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., who will 





send you a season's of * More Rage” 
Tonite for $1.00 ( ). Se confident is 
Mr. Reefer of ¢ + Aya, ~ 
bank ou are not abso 
\utely eatietiod, your aa oil be returned 
on request and the “ Pay wah bi 
; 
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TWO CAR SERVICE 
at ONE CAR COST 








The Heath-DUPLEX patented 
folding truck body for Ford tout- 
ing cars will pay for itself quicker 
than any machinery investment 
you ever made. 

It is attached securely to the 
chassis. It fits old or new Fords. 


The Heath-DUPLEX delivery 
body stays out of sight under the 
tonneau, with no outward sign of 
its truck utility, when the Ford 
is used as a touring car. The 
tonneau of the Ford touring car 
is made removable. 


To make it a truck you simply 
slide off the tonneau and unfold 
the delivery body. Sixty seconds 
is all it takes. No tools are 
necessary. 

To return it to a passenger car 
you fold up the delivery body 
and slide on tonneau. Another 
minute accomplishes thischange. 


Many a farmer will save theprice 
of his Heath-DUPLEX this 
season by his ability to haul men 
and supplies in time to salvage 
a crop from disaster by storm or 
frost. On the average farm it 





willpay foritself ina month’s use. Dept. 8, 


Ffeat. 





The Heath-DUPLEX is a prod- 
uct of the same spirit that moves 
a farmer to grow twice as many 
bushels to the acre as he did 
before the war. 


It adds truck use to touring car 
use at a small cost, utilizing the 
low cost operation of the Ford 
for a double purpose. 


It is indispensable to the small 
farmer who can’t afford a sep- 
arate truck. It is equally essen- 
tial to the big farmer because of 
its ability to haul the lighter 
loads at less expense than his 
heavy truck. 


One demonstation of the Heath- | 
DUPLEX will convince you be- 
yond further question as to its 
utility. Write us for folder ex- 
plaining clearly the Heath- 
DUPLEX. We will also tell 
you where you can get a demon- 
stration. 
Look for a demonstration 


of the Heath-DUPLEX 
at your state fair. 


McCord Manufacturing Co., 
Incorporated 


Detroit, Michigan 


$57.50 


F. O. B. Detrott 

















AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
329 Plymouth Court, Chicago, Mi. 


AN EASY WAY 


TO SAVE MONEY 


Send us the subscription of two of your neighbors or friends 
for one vear at S0c each, one dollar in all, and we will extend 
your own subscription for ene more year 
























































Meet Mrs. Munson—who has two 
in the Army —and two selling W. S. S._ 


” RS. ALGER tells me I look ten years younger since we got our 
Colt Lighting and Cooking Plant, a I believe her. I know 
I feel lots younger. It gives me more time to myself than I’ve ever 
had before. I visit friends now as I haven’t done since I was married. 
“Now that we have a Colt Light the Red Cross workers come to our 
house in the evenings to sew. They say it is a good deal easier towork = { 
by this soft, strong, white light, and they certainly do mere work than 
they used to. 
“I can’t help smiling when I see the way boys have taken to calling 
on my two girls of an rai to sing and dance or play games. The 
whole atmosphere of the place seems more alive, more wide-awake. | 
| 
| 
| | 
} 
| 





The lights seem actually life-giving, as plants grow in the sun. 

“Out in the barns the Colt Light is a perfect Godsend when the 
days begin to shorten. James has said to me dozens of times: ‘Mother, 
since we got the Colt Plant this place runs like an automobile engine— 
easier and smoother at night than it does in the daytime.’ 

“All our old fear of the barns catching fire from matches or lamps has 
gone. We pull a tiny switch and the barn is flooded with light. We 
shut off the ewitch and out she goes. No matches or fuss with lanterns. 

“Nothing would ever persuade me to go back to the old days, cook- 
ing with coal or wood or kerosene. Our Colt gas cooking range has 
forever banished those dreary hours over a hot fre! I shudder when 
[I think of them. In the bottom of my heart I pity the poor women 
who are still chained down to such a tiresome, listless life. 
a real pleasure with a Colt Cooking and Lighting Plant. 

“And the Colt is so wonderfully simple! We've had it over a year 


Cooking is 


and never know it is in the house. Not asound. No chugging engines. 
Nothing to get out of order. The Algers have had their Colt lant 
seven years and have not spent a penny for repairs.” | 
(Business of making 
more flapjacks) 


Carbide Lighting OLT., Cooking Plant 


The Colt system costs less than any other. It is so small it can 
stand in a corner of the cellar or outbuilding. The operation of 
plain water on crushed stone (carbide) produces the gas. These 
are added onceamonth. It is so safe that 700,000 miners use it 
for miners’ lamps. Write ws today for the names and addresses 
of enthusiastic neighbors, who can tell you all about it. 


J. B. COLT CO., 42nd Street Building, New York ff 
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BETTER BUY BTOVCAT 
THAT ROOFING- a | OW 
BROWN 





Ill save you money on any kind of Ready Roofing you 
need. I can supply you with a style and i 
shingles suitable for any 
to you is to take advantage 
roofing 
















Write Today 
For My Money Savin 
hi nay vag illustrates and describes 


in actual 
in-between 
to your station. Se: 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Dept. C CLEVELAND, OHIO 









Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower when writing to Advertisers 





What Home Should Be 


E ARE not prepared to preach 
any sermons to our readers on 
their individual lives, but we do 

say that it is far easier to make the best of 
oneself if one has made the best of one’s 
home. The two processes have some 
points of resemblance. It is not your fault 
if you came into the world with a nasty 
temper. It is something to be heartily 
ashamed of if you allow it to continue 
through life. But are you going to im- 
prove until you see your fault? Not likely. 
So with your home. You may have been 
forced to take it as it is, but if you see no 
defects in it you are not going to try to 
improve it. The word “home” should 
mean to all the dearest place in the whole 
world. But it is hard to hold some homes 
dear. Almost any home has possibilities of 
attractiveness, and as the majority of 
those into which the AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER goes, have the blessed advantage 
of being in the country, they are a long 
way already on the road to beauty. 
Mere space has a powerful charm as 
weighed against the crowded condition of 
cities. So often the city home has such 
unlovely surroundings that one can only 
try to make up for them by adding some 
lovely touch within—outside appearances 
are hopeless. 


Get Busy on Grounds 


In this article we are concerned with the 
outer aspect of the rural home. What 
should it look like? ‘‘The first home was a 
garden, and ever since then the two have 
been inseparably associated.” The mere 
words ‘‘a charming home,” suggest a place 
where blossoms and perfume are. Not 
necessarily a garden in the accepted sense 
of flower beds, probably the Garden of 
Eden was not so modern as that, but grow- 
ing things are as necessary to our ideal of 
home, as food and shelter, and their appeal 
has come down to us through the ages. 

“Tf I had two loaves of bread,” 

Mohammed said, 

“T would sell one and buy 

Sweet hyacinths to satisfy 

My hungry soul.” 
But sweet hyacinths must be considered 
in a later article. Flowers belong to sum- 
mer, to soft, sunny days and warm airs. 
Summer is at an end, and stark winter 
looms in the distance. Even before De- 
cember roars down upon us the late fall 
nips nose and toes. A chilly poet has 4s- 
serted that after October comes “No 
warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful 
ease, no comfortable feel in any member. 
No birds, no flowers, no butterflies, no 
bees, No-vember.”’ 
After November comes winter in earnest 
—cold and wind. These are the twothings 
we most wish to avoid in the months ahead, 
and nowis the time to insure the comfort of 
future winters by ordering trees for a wind- 
break. It will prove to be a double bless- 
ing as shelter in winter and ornament in 
summer. It will be, partly at least, eom- 
posed of evergreens, and these will cheer 
the season of bare boughs and will form a 
delightful contrast to the fresh leafage of 
summer. 


Protection of Windbreal 


It has been demonstrated that a good 
windbreak sensibly protects a space five 
times the width of its height. Thus, if 
your windbreak be 20 feet high, it will 
temper the wind for 100 feet to leeward. 
What a safety zone in which the children 
may play out of doors, even in severe 
weather. The livestock appreciate such a 
protection, and so does the man who feeds 
and milks. The benefit to orchards and 
growing crops is well known. Where the 
moisture content of the soil is too low, the 
windbreak checks evaporation, and danger 
from late frosts is decreased. 

Begin your plating this fall if fall plant- 
ing is advisable in your section. Your 
nurseryman or state experiment station 
will give you definite information in regard 





to planting dates. In no case should there 





be less than three rows of trees in the wind- 
break, and these should be set alternately 
in the rows, or “dodged” as some call it, 
the trees in one row being set in front of the 
center of the space between the trees in the 
row behind. 

Some quick-growing tree may be se- 
lected for the back row. In locations 
where it thrives the Lombardy poplar will 
make a surprisingly rapid growth, and may 
be set close together. In front of these 
some lower and denser variety is advisable. 
By all means use everygreens for the front 
row, better still for the two front -rows. 
They are by far the most wind-resistant 
growth. 


Planting Evergreens 


When sent from a reliable nursery, ever- 
greens are always wrapped with burlap 
around a large ball of earth. This ball 
should not be broken, as it continues to 
nourish the tiny feeding mouths of the 
rootlers, and when they are not torn from 
contact with the earth, the transplanted 
tree will be quiekly established. With a 
tree so dug and wrapped by the nursery, 
it is easy to set it at just the same depth 
in the ground that it was before, and this 
is important. 

Remember that stable manure will kill 
an evergreen if it comes in direct contact 
with the roots, so dig your hole plenty 
wide and deep, spread several inches of 
strawy manure in the bottom and then lay 
a layer of earth over this. The roots will 
still get the benefit of the fertilization. 
Place the ball of earth in the center of the 
hole and water liberally—a pailful is none 
too much. Fill up the space round the ball 
with the earth dug from the hole and pack 
firmly. During the first winter help the 
transplanted tree by giving it a mulch. 

A winter mulch, as you may know, is not 
meant to keep the frost out, but rather to 
keep it in and so prevent alternate freezing 
and thawing and heaving of the earth, 
with consequent unsettling of the roots. 
Wait until the earth is well frozen before 
applying the mulch. After the windbreak 
is well established, its true beauty and use- 
fulness will be seen, and you may make 
further use of it by setting in its shelter 
some favorite flower or shrub too delicate 
to withstand, unprotected, the rigors of 
your winters. 


DO THEY EAT SNAILS? 


In front of my living porch stands a 
rather prominent white stone. Upon this 
robin redbreast loves to perch while he 
devours some tidbit. After his last meal 
two empty and broken snail shells were 
left upon it. Scattered on the ground 
within a few inches of the stone, lay seven 
other snail shells, all showing signs of 
having been pecked by a beak. Snails are 
rare in these parts, and it looks as if the 
bird had brought them to his dining table. 
Flower lovers, take note of this bird-help. 








Coal is a contrary critter. Instead of 
expanding generously, like water, in 
freezing weather, it contracts rapidly. 
The sensitive coal pile shrinks at the first 
touch of winter and, with the mercury at 
zero, when every respectable commodity is 
frozen stiff, the costly coal pile melts away 


like Simple Simon’s snowball before the fire. - 
Had Hamlet lived today, he would never — 





have been caught exclaiming: ‘Thrift, 
thrift, Horatio!’ He would have been 
shouting: “‘Thrift stamps, thrift stamps!” 
along with all other good men and true. 


On April 2d all saloons closed in Indi- 
ana, and on May 1st Michigan closed all - 
her saloons. Every state added to. the . 
honor roll of temperance, is helping, and 
helping largely, to win the war. 


Many families, clubs, communities, etc., 
have given up the use of wheat for the . 
porter 26 ie San Texas is, so far as we 

ow, the only entire state which has taken ~ 
this patriotic step. P 
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‘The October Judgment Days 


_>. .. By CLA. Langston, Editor “Poultry for Profit” Dept, - 


\ CTOBER aye will be judgment of his hire and the laying hen is wort of 
O ee try keepers who main- her feed. The most fatal form of eaten: $y 
tae 5 for ven 4 z the ee oa aan we feed less than 

~-do- not- commen ‘lay during is absolu juired to insure productio 
ris month poultry keeping for ges is Fi ats a - 


Fifteen cents’ worth of chicken feed per 
bound to turn.out unprofitable. pul- month without getting an egg is wasteful 
let that has just missed laying maturity feeding, when thirty cents’ worth of feed 
by the end of this month will probably om month to the same hen might enable 
postpone egg production until next Feb- her to lay one dozen eggs worth 60 cents. 
ruary. As she will consume about 20 Under the one method, the hen is kept at a 
pounds of feed, worth five cents a pound, monthly loss of 15 cents; under the other, 
during this dormant period it is not rea- she is kept at a monthly profit of 30 cents. 


sonable to expect her to return a profit. 
If the poultry keeper discovers that his Help the Hen to Do Her Best 
The hen must have help in her work. As 


ullet flock is not laying by the first of st hay 
November he should proceed to find out natural forage in winter does not afford the 
what is the matter. Maybe the hatching various food elements required by the hen 
was too late, maybe the feeding was not in her business of making eggs these ele- 
properly regulated as to quantity and'vari- ments must be supplied by her keeper. If 
ety; maybe the stock has degenerated on @ suitable ration has not already been 
account of in-breeding or cross-breeding. worked out, the thing to do is to write to 
But something is wrong and there should the experiment station for recipes for mix- 

ing feeds for a balanced ration. These 


be no let up until the trouble is located. 4 2 anced - L 
k : recipes vary slightly in different stations 
The Bright Side and for this reason it is usually best to fol- 


The early fall judgment day for poultry low the directions of one’s own state ex- 
keeping, while it exposes faulty methods ee pm a eo : 
of poultry keeping and condemns and pun- correct feeding practices are not use 
ishes careless and indifferent poultry the work of the poultry season will come to 
keepers, is a day ye a sory 8 for these who 20thing. 
have learned and pro y the lessons 
of approved poultry experience. Pullet BIRDS AND THE CODLING MOTH 
eggs in October are unshakable proof of the By Lewis Hillara, Kansas 
correctness of the practices followed in the The general knowledge that birds are in- 
yard where such pullets range. In every sect eaters is well established, but we ac- 
place where this result has been produced cept it in such a general way that we never 
a careful review of the season’s operations think much about what birds eat insects or 

what insects they eat. Fruit growers find 


should be made. The hatching dates of 
such pullets should be recorded, because no pest more destructive to the fruit than 
the codling moth larvae, yet there are sev- 


the hatching dates for winter laying stock 

are undoubtedly the jydgment days of the eral families of birds ready to help him get 

season’s work in the poultry yard. The rid of them. 

experience of observing poultry keepers In this vicinity I do not believe there is 

will support this statement. It therefore any other so expert or so much on the job 
as the small black and white-spotted wood- 


may be emphatically said that winter 
pecker with the little red spot on the back 


failure is just a continuation of spring 
failure. This department congratulates of its head. I have seen these little birds 
searching dilligently every inch of the 


every poultry keeper who commences to 
gather pullet eggs in October, and begsthe trunk and limbs of a big apple tree that 
grows in our yard, and woe betide the dor- 


favor of a brief report on method and 
mant larva they discover. These birds can 


practice. : brats 
Another point worthy of consideration is work through and under the bark, and 
they do not need more than a suggestion 


the determination of earliest date of hatch- 
ing for winter layers. There is testimony that a worm lurks under a piece of bark to 
to the danger of hatching too early. In dig down and find out. ' 
the southern half of the United States esides this little woodpecker, all the 
pullets ;jhatched in February, and even woodpeckers hunt worms wherever they 
early March, commenced to lay in early can find them, though they are not so apt 
September, but after laying out a clutch of to hunt close to the house as this one. 
fifteen or twenty eggs go into a mild molt There are several other birds that do work 
and come back into laying with the hensin in orchards, and one of these is a little 
February and March. Thishabit of pullets warbler that very closely resembles the 
proclaims the wisdom of caution in early little woodpecker but has no red on its 
head. The warbler family is a numerous 


hatching. 

one and varies greatly in color, but all are 
insect-eaters. I have never noticed them 
especially thick about orchards, though 
nearly all birds like to hunt among the 
apple trees. 

It is the winter birds that do the most 
good in fighting the codling moth, for it is 
then that the larvae are most at their 
mercy. I feel that I am justified in saying 
that a very large majority of all the codling 
moths that go into winter quarters are 
found and destroyed by birds. 

In the summer the little larvae of the 
codling moths are exposed to the attacks of 
birds for only a very few days before they 
enter the apple, but it is not probable that 
many are captured at this time. 


WONDERFUL EGG PRODUCER 


Any poultry raiser can easily double his 
profits by doubling the egg production of 
his hens. A scientific tonic has been dis- 
covered that revitalizes the flock and 
makes hens work all the time. The tonic 
is called ‘‘ More Eggs.”’ Give your hens a 
few cents’ worth of “‘ More Eggs,’’ and you 
will be amazed and delighted with results. 
A dollar’s worth of “More Eggs” will 
double this year’s en of eggs, so if 
you wish to try this great profit maker, 
write E. J. Reefer, poultry expert, 3657 
Reefer Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., who will 
send you a season’s supply of ‘‘ More Eggs”’ 
Tonic for $1.00 (prepaid). So confident is 
Mr. Reefer of the results that a million 
dollar bank guarantees if you are not abso- 
lutely satisfied, your dollar will be returned 
on request and the “ More Eggs” cost om 
nothing. Send a dollar today or ask Mr. 
Reefer for his free poultry book that tells 
the experience of a man who has made a 
fortune out of poultry.—Adv. 





Molting Hens 


This is season for complaints about the 
scarcity of eggs. ‘“‘My hens are not lay- 
ing,” is the common report of this season; 
“what is the matter with them?” The 
answer is a very tame one: The hens are 
molting, and molting hens do not lay. 
This is an annual event in the poultry 
yard and the causes are entirely beyond 
the control of human agencies. As the 
molting period lasts from 90 to 100 days, 
during which the hens are totally unpro- 
ductive, the present high cost of feed 
raises the question as to whether it is safe 
to carry hens into the second year. This. 
phase of poultry keeping is also worthy of 
discussion. The New Jersey College of 
Agriculture is carrying out an experiment 
that is designed to test this matter. The 
pullet pens are carried through the second 
laying year, but as this test is not yet com- 
plete conclusions will have to wait. It is 
widely believed, however, that Leghorns 
may be trusted for two and even three 
years, but there is some doubt about keep- 
ing the heavier American breeds—Ply- 
mouth Rock, Wyandotte, Rhode Island 
Red—longer than one year. ; 

If the molting hens are worth keeping 
they are worth keeping in the proper way. 
The main things is to provide plenty good 
feed, give comfortable quarters, and pro- 
tect them against unnecessary disturbance. 
Molting hens are very shy and excitable. 


Saving at the Spigot and Wasting at 
the Bung 


The price of chicken feed is going to 
tempt many poultry kee to hold back 
both quantity and quality. Beware of 
this temptation. The workman is 





TWO 
at ONE 








The Heath-DUPLEX patented 
folding truck body for Ford tour- 
ing cars will pay for itself quicker 
than any machinery investment 
you ever made. 

It is attached securely to the 
chassis. It fits old or new Fords. 


The Heath-DUPLEX delivery 
body stays out of sight under the 
tonneau, with no outward sign of 


Jits truck utility, when the Ford 


is used as a touring car. The 
tonneau of the Ford touring car 
is made removable. 


slide off the tonneau and unfold 
the delivery body. Sixty seconds 
is all it takes. No tools are 
necessary. 


To return it to a passenger car 
you fold up the delivery body 
and slide on tonneau. Another 
minute accomplishes thischange. 


Many a farmer will save theprice 
of his Heath-DUPLEX this 
season by his ability to haul men 
and supplies in time to salvage 
a crop from disaster by storm or 
frost. On the average farm it 
willpay foritself ina month’s use® 


Flea 


CAR COST 


To make it a truck you simply 


Makes a Ford 
a Truck or Pas- 
senger Car in 
60 seconds PAPENTED Nar (2 1908, DEC 2 OS 
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The Heath-DUPLEX is a prod- 
uct of the same spirit that moves 
a farmer to grow twice as many 
bushels to the acre as he did 
before the war. 


It adds truck use to touring car 
use at a small cost, utilizing the 
low cost operation of the Ford 
for a double purpose. 


It is indispensable to the small 
farmer who can’t afford a sep- 
arate truck. It is equally essen- 
tial to the big farmer because of 
its ability to haul the lighter 
loads at less expense than his 
heavy truck. 


One demonstation of the Heath- 
DUPLEX will convince you be- 
yond further question as to its 
utility. Write us for folder ex- 
plaining clearly the Heath- 
DUPLEX. We will also tell 
you where you can get a demon- 
stration. 
Look for a demonstration 


of the Heath-DUPLEX 
at your state fair. 


McCord Manufacturing Co., 
Incorporated 


Dept. 8, Detroit, Michigan 


$57.50 


F. O. B. Detroit 

















AN EASY WAY 


‘TO SAVE MONEY 


Send us the subscription of two of your neighbors or friends 
for one year at 50c each, one dollar in all, and we will extend 
your own subscription for one more year. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


329 Plymouth Court, Chicago, Ill. 


















































































Haul your milk and cream 
to the best market 








A Republic Motor Truck makes it possible for you to deliver what- 
ever you have to sell to the best market. 

You are not limited to the markets which lie within a six or seven 
mile radius of your farm. ny dairy-men are hauling their milk 
and cream with Republics, twenty miles and even further. They go 
where they can get the best prices and make the trip quickly and 
economically. 

Republic Motor Trucks will make money for any farmer if given 
the opportunity. They combine every feature necessary or desirable 
for farm use. 

The Internal Gear Drive delivers more power than any other form 
of drive. It permits the use of a separate load carrying axle of solid 
forged steel—the lightest and strongest axle known to engineers. It 
gives 45% greater road clearance, preventing stalling in mud or snow. 
There is Jess unsprung weight which means big savings in gasoline, 
tires and all upkeep expense. 

Republic Trucks are easy-riding and easy 
to drive and care for. And there are seven 
models from 34 ton to 5 ton capacity so 
that you can select just the truck needed 
on your farm. : 

Republic Trucks are built by the largest 
manufacturers of motor trucks in the world 
who build nothing but trucks and know 
just what is required for every kind of 
hauling. Last year more than twice as 
many Republics were produced and sold as 
any other make. 


More than 1300 Republic Service - 
Stations, distributed all over the United 
States, insure prompt efficient service no 
matter where you may be located. 


See the nearest Republic dealer and write 
us for latest booklet. 


Republic Motor Truck Co., Inc. 
Alma, Michigan 


REPUBLIG 


Internal Gear Drive 
MOTOR TRUCKS 


Built by the Largest Manufacturers of Motor Trucks in the World 


The Internal Gear 
Drive delivers 92% 
of the motor power 
to the wheels. We 
know of no other 
drive that delivers 
as much. 


























Representatives Wanted 


Within the next few months you can make a lotof extra 
money soliciting subscriptions for the 


American Fruit Grower 


“7e will make you an exceptionally attractive offer now. 
Write TODAY for Terms 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 329 Plymouth Place, CHICAGO 











57 ONE MILLION 
22 end 


California Asperegus plents. Millions 
of trees andshrubs, ete. Healthy; truetoname; qual- 
ity high; low. New Planters Price List ready. 
‘3 WESTMINSTER NURSERY, 

Bex SO Westminster; Md. 





N TIMES that are unusual the “wise 

saws” that once guided us must be re- 

. vised, reinterpreted. Changing events 

bring new meanings to the adages, the 
essence of which are eternal truths. 

Today we are at war. If once “a stitch 


in time saved nine” now it saves nine-_ 


teen. With the world turned topsy-turvy 
by a man mad for material power, the 
scales which normally balanced according 
to universal laws, now appear to be oper- 
ated under opposite principles. 

Once we were satisfied with an ounce 
of prevention being worth a pound of cure. 
Today an ounce of prevention is worth 
many pounds of cure. 

Today we must save, we must economize, 
we must be thrifty. 

The easiest way to accomplish these 
three ideal purposes is to reserve our 
thought motion—to prevent. To save by 
preventing waste; to economize by pre- 
venting extravagance; to be thrifty by 
preventing useless expense. 

It is not always easy to save, not always 
easy to economize, not always easy to be 
thrifty, but it is a very easy matter to 
prevent waste, extravagance and useless 
expense. 

Let’s take the matter of time. Timeisa 
very vital factor. It is a very valuable 
thing. Our government, ever-watchful of 
our interests, regulated the clocks for us so 
that we might escape the results of time 
wasted. ° 

“How can I,” you ask yourself, “save 
time when all the time that I have is 
occupied?” There you are, you are con- 
fronted with an unsolvable problem. Do 
as you will, you cannot find a means to save 
time. 

Now then, let’s forget to try to save 
time, and begin to prevent a waste of it. 

“‘ How is time wasted?”’ is a question that 
is asked over and over again. There is one 
answer only to this. Time spent in unnec- 
essary occupation is time wasted. Some 
people have the very absurd idea that rest 
is time wasted. The hours spent in rest 
are often hours in which we store up enough 
renewed energy, enough renewed vitality, 
and possibly the addition of a new vision 
of life, and a new hope, a new ambition 
and a new determination, that make the 
few hours of rest taken worth years of 
work. , 

Housewives, eliminate your unnecessary 
work. 

“How am I to determine the unneces- 
sary work that I do,” is another question 
asked repeatedly. 

The unnecessary work that you do is the 
work that could be done without you. 
Take churning for instance. What can one 
accomplish sitting beside a churn, working 
a dasher up and down? When power 
churns were invented they did not come in 
merely as a great invention for making 


butter, but came in as a great invention to- 


prevent a waste of time. 


Consider the vacuum cleaner as another 


instance. One could not begin to estimate 
in dollars and cents the results that the 
vacuum cleaner has accomplished, because 
the things that it has aided in preventing 
would reach out into too many different 
directions and would total up to too great 
a sum. 

The vacuum cleaner has prevented dis- 
ease. It has saved the health by prevent- 
ing ill-health. The vacuum cleaner takes 
out of carpets and rugs, draperies and up- 
holstery, the disease-breeding germ. It 
prevents that germ from living and multi- 
plying. It keeps that dust germ from 
reaching the system of yourself and the 
members of your household. In that one 
thing alone it has saved thousands of dol- 
lars. It*has prevented the waste of time 
because it accomplishes its results in 
much less time than is possible by old 
methods. It has prevented wear and tear 


monds. {ON carpets and rugs, and hence has pre- 


vented a waste of wool. This is significant 


‘lin the light of the report of the quarter- 
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master’s department which shows an 
extraordinary demand for 766,000,000 
pounds of wool with 17,500,000 pounds ad- 
ditional for semi-goverment use. Part of 
the products must be imported from other 
countries. 

With each housewife contributing her 
bit, by shearing waste as surely as by 
shearing sheep, the energies and time of 
the quartermaster’s department can be 
turned to more effective channels. The 
clothing needs of our soldiers can be cared 
for to a greater degree.- 

Have you stopped to think of what every 
waste means in the drain made upon man 
power and materials? The broken fruit 
jar—wasted. Have-you thought what that 
implies? It does not mean just another 
fruit jar. It means the labor, the time, the 
effort, the energy, the man power, the 
raw material that enters into the making 
of another fruit jar, from the very begin- 
ning of the process of manufacture of that 
jar until it finally reaches your hands. To 
take the precaution to prevent the break- 
age of one fruit jar saves in more ways 
than one can think of. 

Have you thought how the employment 
of the many modern labor-saving cooking 
devices prevents a waste of time in cook- 
ing? Not only prevent a waste of your 
time but a waste of raw materials in the 
food products cooked, and further still 
prevent a waste of strength and health by 
preventing the escape of the food essen- 
tials in the cooked food. Cooking devices 
that prevent a shrinkage of the food weight 
save the food costs. 

Likewise do you, through using such a 
device, prevent a needless use of the fuel, 
vital to victory. Only by careful husband- 
ing of our fuel supply, we are told by the 
Fuel Administrator, will the millions of 
tons of coal mined be sufficient to run our 
war industries and furnish heat for our 
homes. The making of munitions is di- 
rectly dependent on the iron and steel 
produced through smelting of ores. But 
the blast furnace cannot exist without fuel, 
so every calory of heat saved through using 
fuel-saving cooking apparatus, speeds a 
bullet on its way to cripple autocracy. 

Just as truly the possession of these bul- 
lets and other weapons, iméreases the life 
chances of our soldiers, strengthening the 
man power that is already turning the tide 
of military events in our favor. 

Along similar lines, the washing machine 
that helps to diminish the wear and tear 
on the housewife’s muscles, is in reality 
removing strain from the sinews of the 
nation. 

Waste of soap fat is eliminated. “Fats 
are fuel for fighters” is one of the well- 
founded slogans that has kept us in the 
paths of patriotism. In some of the coun- 
tries of the enemy, soap of any kind is a 
luxury, in many cases taboo. Preventing 
such conditions in our own country is 4 
partiotic privilege and opportunity of the 
housewife. But she is building even better 
than she realizes, by preventing premature 
wearing-out of clothes. The conservation 
of materials due to scientific methods of 
washing, produces cotton for the manufac- 
ture of bombs to destroy a fearful foe. 

Some day, arid not far distant, the glad 
tidings of peace are going to ring through- 
out the world. e must prepare for 
peace, prepared to share in its glorious 
blessings, prepared to aid in its advance- 
ment. We can be ready by beginning now 
to prevent any hindrance to the accom- 
plishment of the great ends sought. _. 

Peace is going to bring a great demand in 
individual effort, individual co-operation. 
We are learning more forcibly now than 
ever before that the future depends upon 
the present. .Our accomplishments to- 
morrow are the result of the foundation 
we lay today. Time is going to be even 
more valuable than it ever was before. 
We must have time for planning, time for 
thinking, time for more work along con- 


structive lines. Our children and our home 
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Fighting Boys Wear 
IRONCLAD KHAKI | 
Twill Cloth 


} You men and women of his | 
“*home guard”’ should wear this 

triotic economy cloth,too. It’s 

ast color and wears likeleather. | 

SHIRTS, PANTS AND OVERALLS | 
made of the genuine Ironclad Khaki (the kind |} 

Uncle Sam uses) carry the yellow “army” | 
like the above. Look for it and Guarantee 
in the garment before you buy. | 

Write today for treo samples of Irencted Khaki 
Cloth, and Miss Ironclad Khaki, the kid glove 
finish ladies” overall cloth. | 

Garments on sale by dealers—everywhere. 
| FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Sure Insect Killer | 


6 use of Imp Soap Spray on fruit 
trees, garden truck, ornamental trees, 
shrubs, etc., will positively destroy all 
insect pests and larva deposits. Quite 
harmless to vegetation. Used in country’s 
biggest orchards and estates. Very eco- 
nomical—one gal. Imp Soap Spray makes 
from 25 to 40 gals. effective solution. 
Directions on can. Pt. 40c.; Qt. 60c.; Gal. 
$2.10; 5 Gals. $9.00; 10 Gals. $17.25; Bbls. 
per Gal. $1.70. F.0.B. Boston. Genuine can 
has Ivy Leaf trade mark. Your —— 
back if Imp Soap —— doesn’t do as claimed. 
Order direct if your dealer can’t supply. 
F. E. ATTEAUX & CO., Props. 


Eastern Chemical Co. 














BOSTON, MASS. 











MORE <>.” MONEY 
FOR ~ ‘sy FURS 


cCilberman 
: ONS 


WO BROKER'S PROFITS. WO COMMISSIONS 
Silberman now buys direct from the trapper. Shi 





for guaranteed price list 
and full details of the Silberman plan. Sent free. 


S. SILBERMAN & SONS 
Capital Oxer $2,000,000 
1117M West 35th Street, Chicago i 
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‘Cet aWITTE” 
Wood Sawing Outfit 
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Big Made 

From Factor Po" To be sure of , write 

my latest, offer -—E. » Pres. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 

2146 Oakland Avenue, Kansas City, -- 























JAMES GOOD, Original Maker 2111 - 15 E. Susquehanea Ave., PHILA. | 





are going to demand more of our attention, 


we are learning that our children 
are the greatest national asset, and that 
our home is the Nation. We are going to 
put more value upon the education and the 


morals of your children. Our war has laid [ 


bare before us the waste that has been the 


result of a lack of ting the spread of 
immoral deeds. To have a truly stron 


and great nation, we must have a mor 

manhood and. womanhood. We cannot 
enforce morals, but we can prevent im- 
moral conditions. We must have time for 
educational work along these lines. A 


citizenry capable, energetic, motivated by }. 


ideals, reconstructing the world, replacing 
its dumping grounds with parks, its prisons 
with schools, its hovels with homes—such 
will result from the home-maker’s applica- 
tion of the “‘ Waste Prevention Principles.” 

The housewife will find that she is en- 
gaged in the greatest occupation that could 

offered. e@ presides over the aim and 
method of the most valued things that we 
have—the home influence, and it will re- 

uire all the time, all the thought and all 
the energy that the housewife can com- 
mand to execute the duties of this great 
institution. 

Housewives, I appeal to you to take 
stock of conditions, and to begin today to 
prevent the continual grinding that kee 
you from rising to the position you should 
occupy. Think of it! there is something 
that prevents you from doing the things 
that are most vital to the good of your 
household and yourself, and it is the ob- 
stacle to accomplishing these things that 
you must remove. 

The way is made clear. One does not 
have to, so to speak, stand alone and cry 
in the wilderness of helpfulness. There is a 
means provided by which the great and 
noble work over which you are master can 
be done in such a way that it does not 
master you. 

In my early talks with you I furnished 
you a foundation on which to work. I 
gave you suggestions for charting = 
time. I am supplying you regularly 
through the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
with information about Modern-Mechan- 
ico household devices—ways and means of 
putting your home on a more efficient 
basis, methods of conducting your home 
oh a business basis. I am ow to say to 
you that the readers of the AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER have responded. In one 
month more than 300 readers wrote me for 
information about the devices listed by me 
as being worthy of consideration by house- 
wives who read the AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER. Look through the back numbers 
of the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER and see 
listed there some of the articles that if 
brought into your homes would help you 
prevent waste—extravagance. 

I know this, that the American housewife 
stands firmly for thrift, conservation, 
economy. In this great crisis she has 
proved it. Uncle Sam has not found a 
more willing co-operator, a more earnest 
worker, a more sincere helper, a truer 
Ally than the American housewife, and in 
turning to her, believing that she would 
measure up to the ideal held of her, her 
country has indicated woman’s place, has 
shown it to be even a greater place than 
she herself would create. In this war our 
nation has acknowledged woman in a more 
glorified way than has ever before been 
expressed. Woman’s influence, woman’s 
co-operation, when this war is ended will 
be more needed, more sought for than it 
ever has been in the history of the world. 
You are preparing for the new call; you 
have prepared for it, but I urge you— 
prepare for it in even a greater way. 

NoTEe.—The trade names of manufac- 
turers of articles approved in these columns 
are not printed herein, but same ean be 
obtained by writing directly to W. Barret 
Hankins, care of AMERICAN FRUIT GROW- 
ER, 329 Plymouth Court, Chicago, IIl., and 
enclosing a 3-cent stamp for reply. Inter- 
ested readers should write to Mr. Hankins 
for the name and manufacturer’s address 
of oe i and upon receipt 
of the desir information communi- 
cate direci.y with manufacturer for cata- 
logs, prices, etc. We have no connection 
whatever or interest in any manufacturer. 





Save seed from your favorite vegetables 
this fall. It may be difficult to get them 
next spring and there is always 5 aeBaie of 
delay in shipment, which would be avoided 
if you had your own on hand: Besure that 
the seed is well developed and thoroughly 
wd Store in a dry place with, if possible, 
only moderate variation of temperature. 
Glass jars make fine-receptacles for seed. 
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e Engine 
Selected by over 
150,000 Farmers 
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ECORDS made by over 150,000 
practical farmers buying over 
$10,000,000 worth of Fairbanks. 


Morse “Z” Farm Engines have never 
been equaled in Engine history. 


Demand, as they did: 


1, Fairbanks-Morse Quality. 
2. Economy in first and fuel cost, 
and low hwy 
3. Simplicity and Staunch Durability. 
4. Light-weight, Substantial, Fool-proof. 
5. Gun-barrel Cylinder Bore. 
6. Leak-proof Compression. 
7. Complete with Built-in Magneto. 
8. More than Rated Power. 


























You Also Get Service 
from your Local Dealer 


Your local dealer has just the 
type “Z” for your needs in stock 
—waiting for you. Buy from 
him. He is prepared to give 
prompt delivery and personal 
service right where you live. 






















The 3 and 6 H. P. sizes 
are built to use kerosene, 
distillate, stove oil, tops or 
gasoline. The 114 H.P. size 
uses gasoline only. 


FAIRBANKS MORSE 
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This is my year for a smashin: 
eon — drive. It is war 









am a manufacturer, and sell 
= direct to users. Icansave you alot 
ym of money, on. 
eo 
\ Pipeless Furnaces 
= —that heat the who home 
j one register. ‘The 
“Th fuel bills in half. And I have 
iva cut the price. Let me showyou 
jan’ how I can save you $25to 
Mm on the price and cost of instal- 
lation. Write today— 


GET MY BOOK FREE 
Get my wholesale ‘ 
4 30 Days’ Trial, or Easy Payments, 


SY} Ack tor Gatsiog Ne 858, 







































A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You 
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CAN’T PUNCTURE 


NOR BLOW OUT 
AYTON AIRLESS TIRES in 
the past 6 years have been 
used by thousands of owners of 
light passenger 
and delivery cars 
in all parts of the 
civilized world, 
and have conclu- 
sively demon- 
strated: 


ist--They can't 
uncture nor 
lowout. 


2nd— They ride 
as smoothly as 
pneumatics. 
3rd—-They give 
much longer 
wear than the 
average pneu- 
matic. 
4th—-They abso- 
lutely will not 
injure the car. 


They have been 
endorsed by 50,000 
or more satisfied 
users including 
the late George 
Westinghouse and 
Edward Grey, formerly Chief Engineer of 
the Ford Motor Company. 

Piers of live, elastic rubber built about 
ene inch apart inside the casing and vul- 
eanized or welded to it take the place of an 
inner tube. 

Nothing can happen but wear. 

We have standardized on 30 x 3 and 
30 x 3% and the price is right. 

We sell direct where we have no dealer. 

We want an exclusive dealer in every 
county—tire experience not necessary. Ex- 
cellent chance to build up in a_ protected 
territory a very profitable business either by 
itself or as a side line. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., DAYTON, OHIO 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Dept A.G, Dayton, Ohio 
Please send without obligation booklet 
and information on Dayton Airless Tires 
as checked below: 
mae For Ford pleasure cars. 
.. For light delivery cars. 
ee Proposition to dealers. 
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SMOKE HOUSE 
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A &-YEARS’ SUCCESS 

Positively the best way of smoking hams, bacon, 
sausages. Made in 8sizes. Guaran § 

After smoking meats, use for Store 

beolutely bug and mite proof. 

Keeps meat sweet all summer. Worth its 

price many es—for this feature alone. 


GET FREE BOOK 
Learn all about this ——— 
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By E. R. Root, Editor of 


particulars on fall preparation, how 

to feed, and, very briefly, how to win- 
ter indoors and outdoors. In this issue 
we shall concern ourselves with some 
specific details. We will assume that the 
average fruit grower does not have more 
than a dozen colonies. Those who have 
fifty or a hundred acres of fruit should have 
not less than a colony to the acre. In such 
a case a larger provision should be made 
for wintering. 

The average fruit grower will have or 
should have a good frost-proof cellar to 
keep his fruit. Any cellar that is a good 
place to keep vegetables is a good place also 


I THE September number we gave 


Fig. 1. 
keep the packing dry and to prevent wind from the north 


to winter bees. The temperature of the 
cellar should not go below 40 nor above 
47 F. One that goes below freezing is bad 
both for vegetables and for bees. One that 
goes above 50 or 55 is hard on vegetables 
and fruit and equally poor for the bees un- 
less there is a large amount of ventilation. 
An ordinary house cellar partitioned off 
from the room that contains the furnace 
makes a good place for wintering a few 
colonies of bees provided it is made per- 
fectly dark by putting blinds or screens 
over the outside windows if there be any. 
In such a cellar, if the temperature can be 
maintained between 40 and 47, a few 
colonies of bees winter nicely. If there is 
a larger number than 15 or 25, and the 
temperature goes up to 50, it will be neces- 
sary to provide ventilation; and this usu- 
ally can be accomplished very easily by 
leaving the door leading into the furnace 
room slightly ajar. While this lets in a 
little light it usually does no harm; but a 
sharp pencil of light through a crack lead- 
ing from outdoors ‘will excite bees more or 
less. 

An ordinary good root cellar independ- 
ent of any dwelling, located in a sidehill, 
providing it has,an embankment of three 
or four feet of earth over the top of it, with 
a roof to keep the dirt dry, makes an ideal 
place for wintering bees. Some fruit 
growers have some very large fruit cellars 
of this style. If so, they could not have a 
better place for wintering bees; and the 
larger the cellar the better, providing the 
temperature does not go below 40 degrees. 
The temperature of Mother Earth is along 
about 45 d , and when the cellar is 
located wholly underground it makes an 
ideal place for keeping fruit, vegetables, 
ete.,as well as bees, because it will main- 
tain a temperature of 45—a temperature 


that is just right for bees. 


Where one does not have a frost-proof 





















“Gleanings in Bee Culture” 


house cellar he will be compelled to winter 
outdoors. Colonies left out should be 
covered over with some sort of packing 
kept dry from the weather. Where the 
hives are all in a row they can be covered 
with loose ‘straw except the front. The 


- more straw that can be piled on them the 


better. The top layer of the straw should 
be thatched so as to shed the water. To 
keep it from being blown away it should be 
held down by two rails laid lengthwise. 
When hives are packed in this way the 
straw underneath should be kept dry. 
Light, fluffy snow, three or four feet 
deep, in cold climates, is generally a great 
benefit in protecting the bees from cold. 








Wintering under a shed. Bees are very often wintered in rows under a shed with the south side open. 
Straw is packed all around the hives, in between them, on top, and under them. The purpose of the shed is to 


and west from striking the hive direct. 


But in climates where the temperature 
rises above freezing several times during 
the winter, the snow sometimes does more 
harm than good by melting over the en- 
trance and then freezing, thus sealing it 
hermetically. This is almost sure to kill 
the bees. 

Some beekeepers place their hives in 
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tom as well as on top. A bee-shed for 
wintering should always face the south. 
The entrances of all outdoor-wintered 
colonies should be contracted down 
small opening. ‘The summer entrances 
should have a cleat through which are 
bored four or five 34-inch holes, that is to 
say, the entrances should be reduced to 
five such holes. During the coldest part 
of the winter the entrance may be con- 
tracted to one hole providing there is bot- 
tom packing. But unless the hives are 
packed on all six sides, it is better to have 
not less than three holes; and occasionally 
during midwinter it will be advisable to 
pull out the large cleat closing the summer 
entrance, and rake out any dead bees that 
may have accumulated on the bottoms of 
the hives. Care should be taken in doing 
this not to jar the hive nor excite the bees. 
To recapitulate, during midwinter bees 
require little or no attention. In the case 
of the outdoor bees, unless they are well 
packed it will be necessary to examine the 
entrances to see that they are not closed 
with ice or dead bees. Where bees are 
wintered in cellars, attention should be 
paid to the matter of temperature, and if 
the temperature goes 2 past 50, bees will 
require ventilation. hen bees are un- 
easy, flying around on the cellar bottom 
in large numbers, it may be assumed that 
the temperature is too low, below 40, or 
too high, above 55, with insufficient ven- 
tilation. Bees-will stand a high tempera- 
ture provided they have plenty of air. 





Inexperienced Man Asks Advice 


I have recently bought a seven-acre 
farm wh’'ch I intend to devote largely to 
fruit. There is on the farm a neglected 
orchard. Some of the trees were girdled 
by mice and rabbits. Can I revive those 
that are alive? I-have no confidence in my 
ability to select livestock. Can I raise 
enough feed on this land to keep a suitable 
number of cows, pigs, etc.? 

C. A. Green’s reply: Sometimes it pays 
to save the old neglected fruit trees by cul- 
tivating the soil, by pruning and spraying, 
but if there are many dead branches it 
may be best to dig them out and plant a 
new orchard. It is not likely that the vari- 
eties of the fruit trees are desirable. You 
could not expect to keep much livestock on 
seven acres if it is devoted largely to fruit. 
A horse and cow, a few pigs and chickens 
are about all you could feed from the prod- 
uct of your seven acres, a large part of 
which is devoted to fruit. In buying live- 
stock an inexperienced person should not 
rely upon his own judgment, but should 
secure the opinion of some neighbor or 
friend who has experience. 

Low clayey soil is best adapted to hay. 
It will be necessary to plow it occasionally 
and sow thereon rye or wheat in order to 

it, as meadow land runs out after 
three or four years, giving lighter yields. 
The higher and more sandy soil should be 
devoted to fruits and particularly the 
small fruits, which on the whole are more 
profitable than large fruits, but the small 





Fig. 2. A sidehill makes an ideal place for a bee cellar. The usual plan is to dig out a trench on the side of 


the hill, roof it over, pack the loose dirt around the sides and ends and front. 


A wooden barricade is‘needed in front to 


hold the dirt. Under the roof should be placed two or three feet of sawdust. It is always desirable to have the roof 


project over the side of the embankment to keep the dirt dry and frost-proof. In-this 


sheds, as shown in Fig. 1. The hives are 
placed close together, the spaces between 
them being filled with straw-as well as on 
top. Late developments show that it is 
desirable to pack the hives under the bot- 


the cellar is defective. 


fruits require more experience and care in 
eg enun It is surprising to contem- 
plate how many things a man should know 
in order to be a successful farmer and fruit 
grower. 
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Moline-Universal MakesWonderfu 
Tractor Demonstration 
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% @ OWNEEN, Tecasunce 
wOLme mA 


National 
Cractor Farming Demonstrations 


4. €. HILDEBRAND, Manacen 


Balina, Xansas, July 29,1918, 


MOLINE PLOW Co. DEMONSTRATION GROUND 
MOLINE, ILL. ATTEN: S.C. TURKENKOPH. 
Dear Sir:. 


We veg to report the following 
gerteenence of a Moline Universal tractor 
16 H.P. Serial No. 19002 Motor No. 10002 
under test for draw bar horse power. 
Conditions:— 
Soil: - Stubble ground- loose on top 
firm underneath. 
Load: Piow. ~ a inch plowse 
Dynamometer : Hyatt Recording. 
Drew Bar Pulls Average ie tas minute 
in maximum. 
Times Recorded by dynamometer. 
Hitch: Horizontal - centered. 


TES : GEAR : DRAW : SPEED MILES; DRAW BAR; RE® 


HO. : : BAR ER HOUR 1: HORSE POWER, MARKS, 





: PULL : k 
2a: : 21554: 2,18 Py 12.5 3 Average 
2B: : 2155*; 3,52 20.05 ; plowing 
STR: ms : maximum 
OBSEnV DRS: ~ 
CG. H. WOOLLEY JR. Covert Gos 
lL. S. NEQUN O75 ALL. A 


J.B.DAVIDSON. @INEERS IN CHARGE. 
lees = , ds) VAIO 


GER OF DEMONSTRATION. 


SENT PARRETT. Secactany 


Crreaco ne 
1918 


Demonstration 


July 29-Aug. 2 








The Moline-Universal is scientifically con- 
structed and utilizes its weight to best 
advantage. It has no dead weight. 

From the above report you will see 
that the Moline-Universal developed 
20.05 h. p. at 3.52 m.p.h. pulling two 
plow bottoms 9 to 10 in. deep in excep- 
tionally hard plowing. At 2.18 m.p.h. 
it developed 12.5 h. p. The difference 
in speed accounts for the extra draw bar 
pull. At 3.5 m.p.h. under average 
conditions the Moline-Universal will 
plow as much in a day as a 3-plow 
tractor traveling at 2.25 m.p.h. 


Just the Right Size 

If the Moline-Universal were built to 
ull a 3-bottom plow, it would too 
vy for light work. As the Moline- 
Universal is now built it has ample 
capacity for all ordinary plowing needs, 
and at the same time is equally suited 
for light operations such as cultivating, 
haying, harvesting, etc. which require far 
more work hours than your heavy work. 
You are chiefly concerned in getting 
your work done quicker and better than 
you ever did before. You have no 


fixed power requirements. One day 
your work may be heavy, the next day 
light—and the light work is just as 
important as the heavy. Thus, you 
must have a tractor which will do both 
heavy and light work efficiently and 
economically, and the Moline-Universal 
fully meets both these requirements. 
You have plenty of power when you 
need it and when you don’t want it you 
have no extra expense—as you would 
have with a heavy tractor for light jobs. 


( 

Remember this—heres what the 
Moline-Universal Tractor will do for you: 

(1) Gives you plenty of power for all your work, 
both heavy and light. 

(2) It does all farm work including cultivating. 

(3) One man operates both tractor and imple- 
ment from the seat of the implement in all operations. 


(4) Electric lights enable it to be worked nights 
to make up for unavoidable delays. 

(5) Because of self-starter, non-robust labor 
can operate tractor successfully. 

(6) So well made and has so much reserve power 
that it will give many years of service. 


Send for free catalog which gives 
detailed description of the Moline- 
Universal Tractor. Address Dept. 82. 


Moline Plow Company, Moline, Illinois 
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d for Continued from page 3 
h. Turning cranks for washing machines, 
tered churns, grindstones—milking the cows— 
toa pumping the water—these are the homely 
ances tasks that electricity can now be called on 
| are to do, quickly, efficiently, at a little ex- 
a? pense. For an electric motor will run the cor a oF 
a to old, erank-operated machines, run_ the ; 
Part milking machine and let it do the hard 
=, work of milking, in half the time of hand * EER 
fi milking. A modern bai running seems. wwe. 
ve water at a sink in the kitchen, running commrree 
ally water for the stock troughs without hand eieniies: 
; y pumping, water under pressure for sprin- the 
@ to kling and fire protection, these are the ff it enema 
things that may now be used on the mod- re) nae 
os . ern farm, where an electric plant is part Vy}; pind 7 
: he of the equipment. J of b av 
am A Small Example pew’ j ran te 
hese Just recently the. writer talked with a th ” j 3 
well farmer who last spring had some corn np of y 
» the oe in a dark Sr prey corn Moa 0 4 se pe 
wo germinate and which was greatly g 
ee needed in the neighborhood for seed. It} 99° §4 9%" ¢_ 
ld be was necessary that it be sorted and moved it g j r 
nd if quickly. Happily he had an electric light $ of 
will plant on his premises. He strung a “ne 
un- into the dark basement, the neighbors vi ‘hi 
tom jumped in and helped him and the seed- 
that corn problem for that community was 
), or solved. 
nal Cheaper Than City Power 
It is an intensely practical thing, this 
idea of an electric plant for the farm. A 
well-designed plant will furnish electricity 
at a lower cost than the city power sta- 
e tion will charge and farmers who are using 
acre these plants testify that they are saving as 
y to much as twenty-five hours a week for work 
ected such as above indicated. Their neighbors . a 
dled are observing these results and one by one, N previous advertising we have stated 
hose in many farm communities, they are en- that the Moline-Universal was con- 
| my listing this new farm force in their own servatively rated at 9-18 h.p. Just 
raise behalf. . ‘ how conservative is shown a the 
able ae pe ne observing sage things, astonishing official tests made at the 
en, It seems that we are NOW Witnessing! National Tractor Demonstration which 
ays the dawn of an electrical age on the farm. ; - 
pet It has been a little slow in materializing,| showed the Moline-Universal to have an 
‘ing, perhaps, but it is coming surely and its| ©*°ss Of over ‘eon raed 
s it coming heralds an era of comfort, con- and 8 h. p. at the belt. 
nt a venience and of material benefit that, only} Certainly these tests show beyond 
rari- a few years ago, would have seemed to be} question of doubt the efficiency of the 
You pg improbable and away beyond] Moline-Universal. For each 169 Ibs. of 
K on the bounds of the average imagination. weight the Moline-Universal developed 
me 1 ati on a draw bar. feoeaee pie 
. wi e ordinary tractor whi levelops 
r BEFORE WINTER COMES | jh, p. for each 250 to 300 lbs. weight— 
> November is your last month for seeing} and you will clearly realize the greater 
ot that im oiasty seeds oe hgoened so and] efficiency and corresponding greater 
your family travel are in fair condition to ° ° 
zo stand up under the stress of winter| CConomy of sasmnamaaliaae. he 
weather. However, we continue te vate = 
You know that it is not the winter rains} Universal at 9-18 h. p. A tractor to give satisfactory 
ay that hurt the roads—if they are welll Src; cok mst hove resore newer and’ the 
y drained the skies may open and pour water] greater the reserve the better. Under normal con- 
; to on them for many hours without damage—| ditions. the Moline-Universal has from 50 to 100 
ag but let that water settle in ruts and holes,| Percent reserve power. Think what this means. 
Phe and freeze and thaw and freeze again, and Ninety-eight per cent of its entire 
the vows road is as Led pots = eee weight is on the two big drive wheels 
until you can get out next spring to work it. : : : 
ore Why set trex the dirt reed now and where every ounce is available for traction. 
a insure a passable way for you to get about. 
this winter? It’s bad enough for a man to 
have to plod through mud, it’s tough on 
horses to have to pull through it, but when 4 
it comes to women and children it’s almost 
impossible. You don’t want to make pris- 
oners of your family this winter. Well,| '- 
then—you know what todo. Get out and] 3&3 
drag that road. Do it now. 
BREWERS LACK SENSE OF HUMOR 
The jolly brewer, whatever his short- 
, ca has never been suspected until 5 
now of such lack of a sense of humor as is cssiemnraennd: aan 
shown in the argument that prohibition Cre OUR SILO 
would be a cruel measure: because it would sam Tour conn 
throw out of employment 100,000 ns PUMP YOUR WATER 
now directly engaged in the production pansies Rebate Rene 
and distribution of alcoholic beverages. 
In these days of labor shortage, to be 
thrown out of one employment is to be 
Snapped up by another. An esteemed 
contemporary (Successful Farming) makes 
the obvious ae that these pitiful) 
unemployed might well turn their atten- 
tion to productive labor—always provid-' 
ing that they cannot do the peg ty thing, 
a which is to don the khaki and fight for 
tte their country. 
00! 
= BE UP TO DATE 
; All subscriptions of the AMERICAN FRUIT 
in GROWER are —- promptly on date of 
m- expiration, which is printed on address 
t abel of your magazine. Be up to date. 
ul Renew for three years for $1.00; or one 
_ year for 50 cents. : 
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EXPLOSIVES LICENSE 














To protect- 















not to hinder 


The sole object of the explosives licens- 
ing law is to keep explosives out of the 
hands of plotters or alien enemies. 


It is not desired to restrict the use of Farm 
Powder by loyal Americans, or to hinder 
its purchase for legitimate purposes. 
The main thing to note is that a license 
must be obtained, which authorizes you 
to use explosives or issue them to your 
help. 

A license costs 25 cents. It will be 
issued by your county clerk or local 
licensing agents. 

When you need ATLAS Farm Powder 
to increase production or offset , labor 
shortage, secure a license and simply 
order from your dealer as usual. 


Write us for further information if desired, and 
ask for our big free book, ‘‘ Better Farming. ” 
Check the subjects in which you are interested: 


C1 Stump Blasting ©) Subsoil Blasting [] Road Making 
( Boulder Blasting [J Ditch Digging [) Tree Planting 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 


Division FL7 Wilmington, Delaware 











This 


book is free. 


Write for it today. 
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OTTAWA Engine, 
Governor)—Make-and- orJump Spark 
ignition, any Standard Magneto. 168 sizes 
Stationary, Hand and Horse 


and les, 
A I~ RR sold 


Direct From Factory 
90 Days’ Trial 


































. €. LONG, Pres. 
1170 King Street, 
OTT. 


Otiawa Manufacturing Co. 
























Saving’ Dasability, Steady 

: cash or | amine Prices Earn $100 to $400 a 

Easy Terms. » Panpnenbnd Sie. 4=*58:33- If you are liable for the will want 

today for my sum 6 Saas to know fully about the Rahe “War Certificate” 

Free Book The finest en- Ris 163.10 which has enabled hundreds of men to pass into 
=== gine book yet — i2H-P. 7-28 the Motor Divisions of the army for service be- 

printed. Tel what you want 16H-D. hind the lines. Unused tuition refunded if you 

so know, plataly and lly about sy eye 611 are called while in school. 
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CTOBER is a busy month for many 
fruit growers chiefly having to do 
with Torensting and disposing of 

the crop. With that safely out of the way, 
however, there are several timely tasks to 
which the up-to-date orchardist may apply 
himself. 

A word about orchard sanitation may 
not come amiss at this time. Orchard san- 
itation is an extremely important factor in 
successful fruit growing. The term is 
meant to include the intelligent use of such 
practices as proper pruning in removal and 
disposal of broken or diseased branches, 
scraping dead bark from trunk and lower 
branches, fall plowing in many instances 
as well as spraying; in a word, doing 
everything to keep the orchard clean, 
thus aiding the trees as well as the owner to 
more easily control the numerous fruit 
troubles now common. 

It has been said that pruning was un- 
natural. Nature prunes. Witness the 
dying branches in the center of an old 
apple tree in the pasture. We believe that 
by the use of intelligent care we can prune 
to shape the head of the tree and admit 
light and air in sufficient quantity to make 
disease control easier. Ideal conditions 
for fungous growth such as moisture and 
shade exist in the dense center of an old 
neglected tree. If we have in addition a 
diseased branch on the tree spores are 
found there and spread from the cankered 
area over the, as yet, healthy leaves and 
branches. 

These spores germinating under favor- 
able conditions bring about the disease 
over a wide area, gradually from year to 
year killing more of the branches till the 
whole tree is diseased, the trunk rots and a 
strong wind blows the tree down. 

Many apple trees throughout the coun- 
try from 15 to 50 years old have begun to 
go back, due to several causes, chief of 
which is the above. Spraying must in most 
cases be carried on; the last decade has 
seen the introduction of many serious.dis- 
eases which can be controlled in no other 
way. 

Again it is an inexorable law of Nature 
that the weak must lose out in the strug- 
gle for existence. Trees impoverished by 
lack of plant food or moisture, injured 
from bruising by farm implements or by 
gnawing animals, from severity of winter, 
sun scald, etc., are more easily preyed upon 
by injurious insects and diseases, all con- 
tributing to the final death of the tree. 
Keeping the orchard clean, with proper 
amounts of plant food available, pruning 
and spraying are more than insurance; 
they prevent loss, not reimburse for it. 
What then shall be the program of the 
orchardist anxious to do his best by his 
trees that they may do their best by him? 
First make a careful survey of the orchard, 
noting especially the variety, age and con- 
dition of each tree. It may pay to reno- 
vate even with the expense it involves if 
the trees are not yet past responding to 
such treatment. If the varieties are not 
worth while the trees should be removed or 
top-grafted to desirable varieties. 
The age at which trees are in the prime 
varies with the variety and the locality. 
In Illinois, for example, a tree is bearing 
its best crops before it is 30 years of age, 
while many New England trees have not 
— full development for years after 
that. 
The condition of the trees is to a great 
extent the determining factor. It will not 
ay to bother with a tree on whose main 
oe Bet may be seen white toadstool-like 
owths. Their presence indicates that the 
ranch is already badly diseased and it will 
be only a few years before the branch will 
fall to the ground. The unfortunate part 
is, however, that where one main branch is 
thus affected, in all probability others and 
even the trunk will be similarly diseased. 
The spread of the fungus is comparatively 
slow but undeniably sure. 
How could this have been prevented? 
By careful pruning and spraying, both at 
the proper times of year. ing may 
include the cutting out of weak, crossing, 
broken and diseased branches, having for 
its object the keeping of the center of the 
tree open as well as facilitating spraying 
and harvesting. Many a crossing branch 
is the forerunner of a serious canker 
resulting from disease spores gaining an 
entrance where two branches bruised each 





other. in their crossed position. 


American Fruit Grower 


' October in the Orchard 


By A. S. Colby, Editor of “Diseases of Fruits and Trees” Department 


It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
also that in pruning a tree when cutting 
off a branch, to always make the cut’ close 
to and parallel with the branch or trunk 
remaining. Leave no stubs. It is abso- 
lutely impossible for the wound to heal 
over, that is for the green growing cam- 
bium tissue to roll over the cut surface 
unless the cut is made as above directed, 
Most of the trees, including shade trees, 
and those on streets, with rotten hearts, 
hollow trees, have resulted from careless- 
ness and ignorance in leaving stubs. It is 
a slow process, this rotting of the heart. 
Years e 2% between the time when the 
stub was left unprotected and death of the 
tree. Nevertheless, the tree will decay if 
wounds are not healed over and everything 
possible must be done to aid the tree in this 
process. : 

To this end, pruning should be done 
where branches are. removed just 
before growth in spring, making a smooth 
cut to facilitate the easy rolling of the 
cambium tissue over the wound. After the 
cut has been made leave the wound ex- 

for a few weeks till the cambium 
ins to grow out from all around the 
circumference. Then apply a i 
oil paint to the cut pa ond ix raw lin- 
seed oil and white lead, coloring it with 
lampblack. It should not many 
months before a healthy tree will have 
hermetically sealed up the wound. If, 
however, disease spores have started to 
grow into the exposed wood, even if the 
cambium should heal over the wound, 
decay would go on. By all means, however, 
cut out any diseased branch as soon as 
noticed. Do not wait till spring. Black 
knot on plums and cherries furnishes a 
case in point. Painting the wound is 
seldom necessary here as the branches are 
smaller. 

The disease, however, is one of the worst 
on the stone fruits and must be fought con- 
sistently. Cut down wild cherries in the 
neighborhood. In cutting out the black 
knot, the branch must be sawed off some 
distance back of the appearance of the dis- 
ease since the fungus works concealed in 
the wood some time before appearing on 
the surface. 

The next question is that of spraying in 
the fall. This will be discussed in the 
November issue of the AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER. 





BULLETINS WORTH READING 


The following Bulletins can be secured 
free by writing to the addresses given: 


Price-Fixing and the Cost of Farm 
Products, Bulletin 292, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

Diseases and Insect Pests of the Pecan, 
Bulletin 147, Experiment Station, Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

Pecan Growing in Georgia, Bulletin 132, 
Georgia State College of Agriculture, 
Athens, Ga. 

Rodent Pests of the Farm, Farmers’ 
Bulletin 932, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Suitable Storage Conditions for Certain 
Perishable Food Products, Bulletin 729, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C 

War-Time Suggestions for Home Eco- 
nomics Exhibits at County or Community 
Fairs, Extension Circular 25, College of 
 aaee University of Illinois, Urbana, 


Marketing Butter and Cheese by Parcel 
Post, Farmers’ Bulletin 930, United States 
ee of Agriculture, Washington, 


Common Diseases of Berries, Circular 


88, Agricultural Experiment Stations, New 


Brunswick, N. J. 

The Strawberry Weevil, Bulletin 324, 
Agricultural Experiment Stations, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

The Bean Weevils, Circular 91, icul- 
tural Experiment Stations, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. . 

The Chicken Tick, Bulletin 118, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Sillwater, 
Okla. 

Common Diseases of Garden V: es 
and Truck Crops. Agricultural 

runswick, 


ment Stations, New B Ni J 


linseed, 
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California Apricot Industry 


By Albert Marple, California 


66 NCLE HOOVER” has a valuable 
ally in the apricot industry of Cal- 
ifornia. A vast acreage of new 

trees is coming into bearing this year and 

from all appearances our “cot” crop 
promises to be a bumper. The harvesting 
of the cot cropisinteresting. For the most 
part the work is done by city people who 
go out into the country especially for this 
purpose. Before their arrival the farmer 
prepares to receive them, putting up tents 
or wooden houses, which are equipped with 


After being filled, the trays of fruit are 
stacked upon iron-wheel trucks, the 
tracks for which run along the center of the 
house. When full the trucks are drawn to 
the sulphuring sheds, which are located 
conveniently to the pitting houses. These 
houses are made both single and double— 
that is, to hold one or two trays. After the 
stack of trays has been deposited in the 
sulphuring shed and the truck removed, 
the sulphur pan, containing five pounds of 
sulphur for the single house and eight 





— 








beds, tables, chairs, stoves, ete. The har- 
vesting season lasts from four to eight 


weeks. 

There are three steps to this harvestin 
work—picking, pitting and drying, whic 
includes sulphuring and yard-work. Bo 
and men do the picking; women do the pit- 
ting, while men and large boys do the shed 
and yard-work. To handle 60 acres the 
farmer needs a crew of about 45 people— 
10 pickers, 25 pitters and 10 yard-men. 


How the Work is Done 


The first step of this work is called 
knocking, and consists of knocking the 
ripe fruit from the trees with poles, permit- 
ting the green fruit to remain on the trees. 
After the knockers come the pickers, who 
gather the fruit in buckets and place it 
later in boxes holding from 50 to 60 pounds 
of fruit. These boxes are arranged along 


Apricot Industry ‘‘Backs Up’”’ Hoover 


pounds for the double shed, is placed be- 

neath the stack of trays and the sulphur is 

lighted, after which the shed door is closed | 

and sealed. 
Part Played by Sulphuring 

This sulphuring is an important part of 





the work. In the first place the burning of 
the sulphur kills all possible germs that | 
may have collected on the fruit, and keeps | 
insects from the fruit during and after) 
drying, while it also enhances the keeping | 
quality of the cots. It preserves the color | 
during the drying process, and it assists in | 
the retention of the sugar in the fruit dur-| 
ing the evaporating process. 

For twelve hours the fruit is kept in the) 
sulphuring shed, after which the houses 
are opened and the cots taken out in a con- 
dition ready. for drying. When the fruit 
comes too fast to be taken care of in the 





Apricot Industry ‘‘Backs Up’’ Hoover 


the rows that are being picked and are 
later taken to the pitting sheds. __ 

The pitting tables are located in rows, 
one along either side of the shed. Some- 
times the agrees work single, sometimes 
double. The trays upon which the fruit is 
dried are 3x6 feet in size. The work of 
pitting consists of slipping the seed, by the 
aid of a sharp knife, ftom the cot into a 
pan, after which the halves of the cot are 
placed, open side up, side by side upon the 
tray. One box of green fruit covers a tra 
and a half after the cots have been pitted. 
For pitting this year the girls received 15 
cents a box. 








és 


regular sulphuring sheds, emergency 
houses, such as shown in Figure 4, are used. 
These are light in weight and easily moved. 
The trays are stacked and the sulphur is 
a mee after which the emergency house is 
placed over the entire affair, the bottom 
being sealed with earth. : 
Drying Field is Tracked 
To facilitate distribution of the fruit, 
iron tracks are run to different parts of the 


field. After being placed on the truck, fol- 
lowing the sulphuring, the stack of trays is 
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ARBIDE GAS lights this farmer’s home (and barns) 
and cooks his meals—safely, quickly, economically. 

It is rendering this double service in over 250,000 coun- 
try homes today. The farmer was the first to discover the 
value and use of Union Carbide, eighteen years ago. 

Following its widespread use by the farmer, the miner dis- 
covered that Carbide miners’ lamps were a great improve- 
ment over oil lamps. Today over 700,000 miners use Carbide. 

Metal workers and machinists in shipyards, on railroads, 
and in machine shops discovered they could weld and cut 
metals quicker and more economically with Carbide gas 
(when combined with oxygen) than by any other method. 

Contractors, stevedores, and farmers founu out its supe- 
rior advantages for flare lamps and torches. 

These are some of the uses that have made Union Car- 
bide a big factor in all branches of industry. 


Write us today for descriptive booklets by mail—FREE 


UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 


42d Street Building, New York 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
Kohl Building, San Francisco 


















Dept. 25 














drawn to the desired section, where one by 
.. Continued on page 18 





Let “Goulds” Carry Your Water 


No more lugging heavy pails of water through summer’s heat and 
winter’s bitter cold. Have plenty of pure fresh running water 
always at hand—for kitchen, bath and laundry. You can 
easily install a complete water system for house and 
barns and insure a steady, economical and convenient 
supply of water with one of 


GC FOR EVERY ita 
Over 300 styles. All guaranteed to do the work 
for which recomme: . Our Service 
ment will help you make a selection. 

book, **Goul ps for Every Service,’” 
is packed with suggestions for farm water 
supply. Write . Address 


pete ~The Goulds Mfg. Co. 
- LAY “Main Office and Works: 
a ei Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
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Two of the many 
fine values in 
Durable-DURHAM 
Hosiery 











BO-PEEP 
stocking for 
women, Made 
from softlisle fin- 

hedyarn. Me- 
dium weight. 

elastictop. 
Double rein- 
Is a 
toes. Black 
and white. 


Price 25¢ pair 


g>. For active people 
‘Ss —hosiery that 
stands the wear 


FOR men and women who work of tamp outdoor:—for lively, 

healthy, romping children—Durable-DURHAM Hosiery is ns 
extra strong. It is reinforced at points of hardest wear—that saves 
darning and means fewer new pairs to buy. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made strongest where the wear is hardest 


There are — for work and play, for every season of the year. In 


every pair the legs are full length; tops are wide and elastic; sizes are 
correctly marked; the colors won't fade. Thesoles andtoesare smooth, nd dae flare 
seamless and even. t e- Do y= 
tntorce: 
For the cold weather ahead— ask your dealer and toes. Feet 


and toes are 


seamless 
andeven. Black. 
Price 3S¢ pair 


for Darable-DURHAM Fleecy-lined Hosiery. 


Itis full of warmth and full of wear. The fleecing is extra thick, soft 
and warm. There are fleecy-lined styles for men, women and children. 
Look for the Trade-Mark Ticket attached to each pair of Durable. 
DURHAM Hosiery. Prices are 25, 35.40 and 50 cents. 
Write to Sales Dept., 88 Leonard St., New 
York, for free Catalog showing all styles. 


“DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 
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MID-WEST HORTICULTURAL EXPOSITION 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


One of the very biggest problems for us all today is food—how to save it and how to raise more of it. 
This is what will be demonstrated at the Horticultural Show in the Coliseum, which includes: 
The Annual Iowa Horticultural Society Show 

- The Mid-West States’ Exhibits 


FRUITS VEGETABLES FOODS BEEKEEPERS’ EXHIBITS 
FLOWERS CANNING CLUBS GARDEN CLUB EXHIBITS 


BIG FALL FESTIVAL PARADE 











Educational Program and Entertainment in the Coliseum During the Week 


Machinery Exhibits and Demonstrations 





Packing and Grading Demonstrations 





THESE EIGHT CONVENTIONS TO BE HELD DURING 
THE EXPOSITION: 


U. S. Food, Administration Exhibit Iowa Branch 
and State Meeting of County Organizations 
Mid-West Horticultural Extension Men Annual U- S. Dept. of Agriculture Exhibit 
Meeting . lowa Boys’ and Girls’ Club Exhibits and Demon- 
Annual Show Iowa Pet Stock Association strations 


For Information Address: 


WESLEY GREEN, Sec’y Iowa Horticultural Society, Des Moines, Iowa. 
W. G. RICH, Chairman of Fruit Exhibits, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
F. J. WRIGHT, Chairman Commercial Exhibits, Des Moines, Iowa. 


lowa Poultry Show 
National Women’s Farm and Garden Associa- 
tion Annual i 











during the Civil War in this coun- 

try, and many of them were com- 
pelled to go out of business. At the close 
of the Civil War the prices of plants, vines 
and trees greatly increased. I am told 
that apple, pear, plum, cherry and peach 
trees advanced in price at this period to 
about $1.00 each. 

.No one can tell now how seriously the 
nursery business may be affected by the 
present war or what the prices will be at 
the close of the present war, which at this 
date seems not far off, but there are certain 
conditions that. are fundamental and can 
be understood at a glance. 


Seedlings from France 


The seedlings, that is the little trees 
grown most largely in France, in ordinary 
times are imported to this country in large 
amounts. These seedlings are the base of 
the nursery business. During the past few 
years the French, being actively engaged in 
war, have not been able to grow these seed- 
lings as heretofore, therefore the supply has 
been so largely reduced that American 
nurserymen cannot hope to receive a full 
supply. 

Further than this, the shipment of these 
seedlings from France of late has been pre- 
carious and uncertain, therefore American 
nurserymen have no assurance that they 
will continue to receive from France these 
important products, without which the 
nursery business in this country cannot be 
conducted as successfully as in the past. 


Failure in Budding 


Here is a peculiar circumstance: Nur- 
serymen propagate trees most largely by 
budding. The buds after being inserted 
in the seedling stocks have of late years 
been tied and held firmly in place by a 
product known as raffia, a silky, ribbon-like 
substance, which holds the bud firmly in 
place until it has obtained a foothold in 
the little seedling. 

Of late it has been impossible to secure a 
supply of this raffia, which has in past 
years been imported from Europe. Nur- 
serymen have been obliged to use substi- 
tutes. In many instances these substi- 
tutes have failed utterly to protect the 
inserted bud. As a result the budding of 
many nurseries has been an absolute fail- 
ure, not only causing nurserymen serious 
losses but diminishing the supply of fruit 
trees 


N attri tte Gir lost money heavily 


Higher Prices Coming 


Herein is indicated what certainly can- 
not be denied, that there is good reason for 
assuming that the production of fruit trees 
in this country will be greatly reduced in 
the next few years. 

There is still another reason for higher 
prices. The winter of 1917-18 was one 
of the most severe ever known, causing the 
destruction of a large portion of the fruit 
trees grewing in nurseries of this country. 
Peach trees in particular were wiped out 
by the million by the severe winter, and in 
many instances apple, pear, plum and 
quince trees were utterly destroyed. 

A further reason why higher prices must 
be expected for fruit trees is that the cost 
of everything entering into the production 
of trees has advanced in price. The price 
of labor has increased, and the cost of pro- 
ducing a tree is largely labor cost, but aside 
from this there are many items necessary 
to the nursery business which cost now 
more than twice the ordinary price. I refer 
to rope, twine, burlap, lumber for boxes, 
labels, paper for lining boxes, etc. 

Norwithstanding the prospective ad- 
vance in price of nursery products, it is 
profitable to plant fruit trees. The U. S. 
government has shown its appreciation of 
the value of fruits as a war product by 
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aiding the industry in many ways. 
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Will Plants, Vines and Trees 
Continue to Advance in Price? 


Manure an Important Subject 


Although the subject of manure on the 
farm has been treated by writers frequent- 
ly for more than a century, it is ever possi- 
ble to present new points of interest and 
value. The value of all the manure made 
on all the farms of this country is some- 
thing astonishing. Equally astonishing is 
the fact that at least half of the value of 
the manure is lost. 

The old method, which is practiced in 
nine farms out of ten, is the throwing of it 
out ofan opening onto a heap outside the 
building, where the rains wash out the bet- 
ter part and where it heats and loses its 
nitrogen, which is one of its most valuable 
constituents. The practice of throwing 
manure into the open yard is exceedingly 


wasteful. 5 
The Better Way 


The most approved method is to roof 
over an enclosure large enough to hold the 
accumulated manure until it is ready to be 
removed to the field. If there is any better 
method than this it is the drawing of the 
manure every few days from the stable to 
the field, were it is spread over the entire 
surface directly from the wagons. _ 

One reason why manure is allowed to go 
to waste as it does on a great majority of 
farms is that the farmer is driven with his 
work and has for a valid excuse, as he 
thinks, that he has no time to give the 
manure heap proper attention. y opin- 
ion is that one great cause of the waste of 
manure is in not appreciating its value. 
If the farmer realized how much good 
money he was losing daily by the exposure 
of the manure to the elements I am confi- 
dent he would find some means of saving it. 

- Manure is valuable aside from the fer- 
tilizing elements which it contains. Its 
application has a tendency to loosen the 
soil and to start in the soil the action of 
beneficial bacteria. 





Friendly Trees 

My fancy has always found. some- 
thing very interesting in an orchard. 
Apple trees, and all fruit trees, have 
a domestic character which brings them 
into relationship with men. They have 
lost, in a t measure, the wild 
nature of the forest tree, and have grown 
ized by receiving care, and by con- 
tributing to the wants of mankind. ry 
have become part of the family; and their 
individual characters are as well under- 
stood and appreciated as those of the hu- 
man members. One tree is harsh and crab- 
bed, another mild; one is churlish and 
illiberal, another is free with its bounties. 
Even the shapes of apple trees have great 
individuality, into such strange postures do 
they put themselves, and thrust their 
branches so grotesquely in all . 
And when they have stood around a house 
for many years, and held converse with 
successive dynasties of occupants, and 
gladdened their hearts so often in the fruit- 
ful autumn, then it would seem almost 
sacrilege to cut them down.—Hawthorne. 


Trees Laden With Fruit 


At Brockport, N. Y., one of the orchards 
in this section which have made Western 
New York apples famous, was that of 
Foster Udell, known throughout the fruit 
world as the “Apple King.” He was one 
of the first exponents of various spraying 
methods and co-operated with state 
authorities in experiments, which made 
possible finer fruit. His vast orchards are 
managed today by his son, William, who 
gives them the finest care, with the result 
that they are at all times a beautiful, as well 
as a remarkable sight, when the work and 
patience required are taken into consid- 
eration. ; 

The trees are laden with beautiful fruit, 
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Make a Profit 
on WasteApples 


FETY not make your wind- 
falls, culls and unmarket- 
able fruit pay you a good profit— 
turm your usual orchard losses 
into real money? With this Orchard 
Queem you can extract every drop of 
juice—no waste or loss at all. . 


ORCHARD QUEEN 
CIDER MILL 


Simplest, cleanest, most easily operated 
ot all cider mills. 

Does not crush apples, but grates or grinds 
them, breaking the cells, so that when pom- 
ace is pressed in sanitary cloth-lined forms, 
all the juice is extracted. Insures greatest 
quantity and highest quality of cider. Easily 
operated by hand or power. 

Write NOW for full information about how 
to turn your orchard losses into profits. 


PUFFER-HUBBARD 
100% MFG. CO. 
Jaice 3220-26th St., E. 





























limbs hanging to the ground, without 
fungus,: without worms, clean, perfect 
fruit. The orchard shows extreme care. 
‘The trees have been cut out in the center, 
-letting in the sun and light. There are no 
‘waste limbs on the trees. While the ground 
is worked well, and seedless. Experience 
has taught Mr. Udell how to + and 
fruit growers throughout the vicinity 
have come to seek his opinions on how to 


grow a 

Mr. Udell has purchased and manu- 
factured nearly 13,000 barrels ready for 
the fruit. Hundreds of tourists stop at the 
orchards each season, where the caretakers 
are pag to show them about, and explain 
the methods of producing the fruit on a 
large scale. 


What Makes a Good Growing Season? 


This season has been marvelously favor- 
able for plant, vine and tree growth in 
Western New York. The question arises 
what makes one season a great growing 
season while another season may be a poor 
season for growth on the same soil. Surely 
frequent showers have much to do with the 
plant growth, but there are other reasons 
affecting it. : 

In the poor growing season of 1917 the 
soil did not break up well in the spring. It 
seemed to be compacted and sticky. This 
year the same soil plows up loose and fria- 
ble and plants that failed on that ground 

year are growing luxuriantly this year. 
Possibly the reason for this change is that 
the past winter has been severe, and the 
ground has been well broken up by deep 
frosts that have disintegrated the soil into 
fine particles and left it enriched and in 
the condition to promote growth. These 
questions lead us to conclude that there 
are many things yet to be learned about 
agriculture and horticulture and about 
the condition of soils and the things affect- 
ing soils. 

The Science of Pruning 


I was greatly interested recently in read- 
ing advice about pruning that came from 
California. After describing four intricate 
and difficult methods of pruning, the fifth 
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man after long experience simply advised 
no pruning at all for a commercial orchard 
except to cut out the suckers, called water 
sprouts by some. While I do not advise a 
radical course of pruning or non-pruning, 
I applaud the simplicity of the fifth man’s 
report or advice. There is much said about 
pruning that is not understood. Pruning 
is a difficult thing to describe or teach and 
every tree needs a different kind of pruning 
from another. It is true that there would 
be an abundance of fruit without any 
pruning whatever except the cutting out of 
suckers, and yet the man who makes a 
study of pruning may greatly increase his 
crop of fruit and may secure larger fruit 
by judicious pruning. 





Better Appreciation of Farmers 

Full appreciation is rare. In the past 
there were few who gave much thought to 
the welfare of the farm or farmer. Instead 
of appreciation the farmer was often held 
up to ridicule on account of his plain cloth- 
ing and peculiar ways and sayings. Now 
the people. of the earth are beginning to 
realize that they are owing the farmer and 
fruit grower a great debt. Farming has 
been so unprofitable many have been in- 
duced to sell their farms and move to the 
city. In every state there are many 
vacant farms. 7 

The United States Government learns 
that it cannot conduct the war success- 
fully without co-operation with farmers. 
Long delayed help and encouragement is 
now being given those who till the soil. 
Loans are made to the farmers by the gov- 
ernment. Help has been given in securing 
an ample supply of fertilizers and in the 
securing of good seed and improved stock. 
Assistance and encouragement has also 
been given by the United States Govern- 
ment in the evaporation of fruits and in 
the planting of fruit trees and in the trans- 
portation of farm products. 


DON’T MISS AN ISSUE 
Is your subscription almost out? See 
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Apples for Sale from 


Green’s Fruit Farm 


We offer for. sale this fall about 3,000 bushels of 
ppples in. bushel. bo: 








~boxes, in barrels or in bulk car 

ts. Ours are mostly Baldwin, but we have many 
other varieties. We have lon supplied Fruit 
Grower readers acceptably. For prices address 


Green’s Fruit Farm, Clifton, Monroe Co., N. Y. 


date on address label of this magazine. 
All subscriptions are stopped promptly at 
expiration. Don’t risk losing a single issue. 
Renew your subscription promptly. Three 
years for $1.00; one year for 50 cents. 








Have you and your household enjoyed 
the fruits you put up last ? Be sure 
you have as a su sy this season, 












Order Apple and Peach Trees Now 
For Early Spring Planting 


When your trees arrive, heel 
them in as shown in the pic- 
ture. They will then 
be ready to set out 
as soonasthe ground 
settles in the Spring. 
| Youwilt insurea full 
season’s growth the 
first year and hasten 

early bearing. Order |b: Pit Soe | 
fr om Heeling in Apple Trees ; 
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“Largest Growers of Fruit Trees in the World” ; 


j s ; 
All Harrison-grown Fruit Trees— Apples, Peaches, - & 
Pears, Plums, Cherries, ete.— are budded from our - Pod 
M ° ° ° é s ASS 
own bearing orchards. This practice assures high = Pe 
yielding trees of the choicest strains. ? oe x 
. SS co 
We are headquarters for Small Fruits; also for SS oo at ¢ 
superb Ornamentals: Deciduous and Ever- Bay ret 
green Trees, Shrubs and Hedge Plants. We SS a 
especially recommend Norway Maples and SS 6 ~ x) 
Koster’s Blue Spruce for the lawn and - 
Thunberg’s Barberry for the hedge. ra ae) oe ae 
If planting largely, it will pay % .% 3 > 
you to come to the Nurseries. & Og co, 
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Anyway, you need our 1918 &* sg Od 
Catalog. Write today. > Se ee Sag 
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Wagons That Stand Up 


BEAR this point in mind the next time you 


buy a wagon—Columbus and Weber 
wagons are guaranteed to stand up under 
capacity loads. You don’t have to be a wagon 
expert to buy a Columbus or Weber wagon safely. 
All you really need to know is the weight of your 
heaviest loads. Buy a wagon marked to carry that 
load and we guarantee safety and satisfaction worth 
more to you than all the talking points of all the 
wagons in the market put together. 


Ask any dealer who carries Columbus or Weber wagons to 
show you jet what we mean by this statement, or write to us 
for full information. Our wagons have many good features 
—the International fifth wheel, the sandboard wear plate, 
link end rods, folding end gate, superior material — more 
features than you will find on any other wagon. All these 
help to give the good service, long life and economy that you 
get with Columbus or Weber wagons. See the wagon or 
write to us before you buy again. 


International Harvester Company of America 


@ CHICAGO ents USA @ 
















LEAF TOBACCO bemsry2.,tvo years old. aged 


3 ibs., $1.50; 6 Ihs., $2.85; 10 lbs., $4.50, postpaid. Address 





with just a little over to help someone less 
fortunate than yourself. 
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Facilities to 
| Serve Quickly 


You can now have any number 
of Bushel Shipping Baskets 
anywhere at almost any time. 
The time will be regulated only 
by shipping restrictions made 
by the Government. 

This great sales organization 
was created to enable basket 
users to get the right quality of 
baskets at the right price and 
at the desired time. 

Our facilities to serve speedily 
and satisfactorily are demon- 
strated by the fact that because 
of our ability to ship 765,684 
baskets when needed, the whole 
Georgia peach crop was saved. 


The Bushel 
Shipping Basket 


—is the Universal Package. It is pre- 
ferred by jobbers and retailers. Easi- 
est to handle and gives you the largest 
net profit. 

A sample basket will be gladly sent on 
request to all users of over three hun- 
dred baskets per year. 


Interesting Bulletin 


An interesting bulletin will be sent to 
you regularly and to your friends 
whom you think would be interested 
in fruit, produce and shipping news. 


Xe ace Dales (orp. 
104 E. Jefferson Street 


South Bend, Ind. 
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A toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps to eradicate dandruff. 


For Restoring Color and 
to and 


Fruit Notes 


from California 
By J. C. Johnson, California 


The green fruit situation at this point is 
exceedingly fine. Peach and Malaga ship- 
ments from San Joaquin Valley are domi- 
nating the market. In spite of a few negli- 

ible slumps in the markets it is believed 

ere that the market will continue firm 
throughout the summer. 
} Abig Malaga crop of fine quality is being 

bought up quickly. The car of valley 
Malagas to reach an eastern market sold in 
Buffalo for $4,111, a record-breaking price 
in the history of San Joaquin Valley. 
Buyers and brokers report that the Malaga 
crop throughout the valley is in fine condi- 
tion and packing is progressing rapidly. 
The average shipment out of the valley 
totals about 75 cars daily. 

Notwithstanding the heavy unloading of 
Thompsons the market has held up well. 
Practically all green Thompsons have been 
shipped. A few late plums are moving. 
Heavy movements of Tokays will be under 
way by early September. 


Daily Shipment Heavy 


All fruits have been moving promptly up 
to date and though some little delay is ex- 
pected, it is not believed the car shortage 
will be serious. The only difficulty is the 
lack of labor for icing and cleaning cars. 
In all packing centers adequate labor is on 
hand. In this county packing plants are 
working at full capacity at Sanger, 
Clotho, Melvin, Las Palmas, Del Rey, 
Parlier, Reedley and Cairns. An average 
of 60 cars of grapes and 30 cars of peaches 
are being shipped out of Fresno daily. 

The state sugar test is being conducted 
closer than ever before. Several batches of 
green grapes have been thrown out. The 
crop this year, however, indicates that 
growers have taken greater precautions in 
cultivation and harvesting. 


Impetus for Dried Fruit 
The dried fruit situation in the valley 
was enlivened by a recent notice of the 
U. S. Food Administration. This was to 
the effect that packers should sell cheaper 
than the miximum fixed by the Dried 
Fruits Committee at San Francisco, if 
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When you invest in a manure spreader 
you are buying an implement that ought to 
be the most prea’ machine on your farm. It will 
t by the experience of others and choose 
; stood th test of time. Buy the 
a rg oe, — which ably re ag old-fashioned 
Ww. ways been eader i ity, i 
and in improvements. This machine is the |: ~_e mile 


ANEW DEA 


Lowdown, light draft. Loads and pulls without undue strain on 
man or team. Has solid bottom with chain conveyors. Pulverizes 
thoroughly and spreads evenly. 5 to 7 ft. wide. Spreads from 3 to 15 loads per 
acre, at your option, by merely shifting a lever. 
Drives with heavy sprocket chain—no gears. 

See the “New Idea” at your dealer’s. Don’t 
wait for him to see you as he is probably short 
about 2000, handies it on} of help. Insist on the “New Idea,” and don’t 
naty all ant nen ef buy regrets by taking some other machine. 
the growth after .toP-dressing If sg eager gre Ly ne the Poa Idea,” 
with your machine, shows it] write us and we ive you name, 
to be witht if ke saan} Get our Book—“Helping Mother Nature,” 
results, H. McCLUER.J which gives much new information. 

about manure and soil fertility, 


TiS NGILIDER Spreader Co, 


Two years ago I bought one 
your 
*a-% 













We have found your Spread-f 
er to be most satisfactory. The 
light team, weighing only 








spreaders, last year I 
one. 













caused by my own neglect 

P. L. WORTHINGTON. 
Original letters on file. 
Addresses upon request. 











they can make a profit by so doing. Ralph 
P. Merritt, Federal Food Administrator 
for California, is advised by Washington 
that the Food Control Act does not pro- 
vide any means of disposing of surplus 
profits and, “‘as 4 per cent is considered the 
maximum, it is the packers’ own lookout 
that the prices they quote will not provide 
an excessive profit, for they most certainly 
will jeopardize their licenses.” 





The Grape Outlook 


Outside packers are beginning to buy 
Malaga raisins and to make offerings for 
Feherzangoes. As much as 534 cents has 
been offered for Malagas, but the move- 
ment is not general. Packers say that the 
fact Muscat, Sultana and Thompson crops 
are very large, and that the prospects are 
for about enough to supply the market, 
indicates that the heavy buyer of unli- 








censed varieties may face a difficult situ- 
ation. Although good raisins can be made 
from the unlicensed varieties, they prefer 
not to stock up heavily. 

Growers who have contracted with 
packers to take less than the Government 
prices will receive the Government figures. 
While there is some manipulation to give 
the growers a premium for selling, such as 
offering high prices for unlicensed products, 
with the hope of making something on the 
licensed products, this practice is said to be 
less prevalent than expected, owing to the 
low 4 per cent margin left for the packers. 


Charcoal from Peach Pits 


Growers are selling their peach pits to 
the California Peach Growers, Inc., and 
other packers for $7.50. The packers are 
turning in the pits to the Government, 
which is manufacturing a charcoal sub- 
stance for use in gas masks. The peach- 
pit charcoal is said to be twice as effective 
as any other substitute in counteracting 
poison breathed through the soldiers’ gas 
mask. The growers consider it a patriotic- 
duty and are swamping the packers with 
the pits. 

Prosperity quite beyond expectation has 
struck the melon growers of Turlock this 
ear. The crop is good, and the prices the 
t that have ever been paid. It is es- 
timated that there will be 3,000 cars of 


Gitford Fruit 


WITH SCARCITY OF LABOR 
THE QUALITY OF LABOR 


THE PRICE OF LABOR 
AND 


THE DIRE NEED AND NECESSITY OF LABOR 


To care for the fruit crop this season when the prospect for such 
satisfactory prices for fruit correctly sized and nicely packed are 
assured, makes a Fruit Sizer a necessity. We have one that has 
stood the test. 


Write us for “Girrorp Fruit Sizer’ booklet. 


THE REX COMPANY, P. O. Box 712, Rochester, N.Y. 


(PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER) 








cantaloupes and 1,000 cars of watermelons 
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i} shipped from Turlock this year. 
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View of WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
Kansas City, Mo.— > Exclusive 
Kerosene and Gasoline Engine Factory 
in the World Selling Direct I 
This factory was established in 1870 and 
has been continuously under the manage- 
ment of Ed. H. Witte, president and 
principal owner, since 1884. Since this 
picture was made, another large factory 
section has been completed covering 
approximately 10,000 feet of floor space. 
It will. be used solely for the erection of 
portable engines and saw-rigs. Saw-rigs 
are now in great demand on account of 
the big campaign of the U. S. Fuel Ad- 
ministration urging the general use of 
wood for fuel wherever practical. 
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The Jefferson 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Most Magnificent Hotel 
in the South 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


300 Baths 


RC 











400 Rooms 


Rooms Single and En Suite, With and 
Without “Private Bath. Turkish 
and Roman. _. Spacious 
Semple Rooms. Large 
Convention ‘Hall 


RATES—$1.50 PER DAY AND UP 
O. F. WEISIGER, Manager 
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Commercial SULPHUR 


Brooklyn Brand 99% Pure 


For Orchardists and the Man- 
ufacturer of Spraying Material 


Battelle & Renwick 
80 Maiden Lane ~ New York 


The Threshing Problem 


Threshes cowpeas and soybeans from 

Solved the mown vines, wheat, oats, rye and 

barley A perfect combination ma- 

chine. Nothing like it. ‘The machine I have been 

looking for for 20 years,” W. F. Massey. ‘It will 

meet every demand,” H. A. Morgan, Director Tenn. 
Exp. Station. Booklet 55 free. 


Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co., Morristown, Tenn. 


9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 


BYONE MAN. It's KING OF THE WOODS. Saves money and 
backache, Send for FREE catalog No. B27 showing low price 
and latest improvements. First order gets agency. 

Folding Sewing Macbine Co., 161 West Herrisen $t., Chicago, I. 


| Lump Jaw « 


The farmer’s old reliable treat- 
ment for Lump Jaw in cattle. 


Fl Actinoform 


Sold for a bottle under a positive 
cuameeine 1896 — money re- 
nded tf it fails. Write today for 
A book of 197 pages and 67 illustrations, Its FREE. 
FLEMINC BROS., Chemists, 203 Union Stock Yards, Chtcage 





















Orchard 
in Back Yard 


Everybody who puts out a war garden 
can be growing a small home orchard in it, 
says Dr. J. C. Whitten of the University of 
Missouri Coll of Agriculture. This 
small home orchard can produce just as 
valuable a product for the average family 
as does the vegetable garden.itself. The 
cultivation bg the vegetables is just what 
is required by the young trees. Such an 
orchard may comprise fruits that will fur- 
nish a succession from the Early Rich- 
mond cherry which ripens in May, up to 
the late keepin — like ‘Ingram and 
ane ite which will keep until the 
following May. One tree of each variety is 
enough. If, however, a larger number of 
trees is desired they should be mainly the 
long keeping winter apples. These vari- 
eties are listed in the order of their ripen- 
ing: 

Cherries—Early Richmond, Montmor- 
ency, English Morello; Plums—Chabot, 
Burbank, Wild Goose, Wayland, Damson; 
Peaches—Early Wheeler, Carmen, El- 
berta, Krummel, Heath Cling; Pears— 
Seckel, Anjou, Lincoln, Keiffer; Apples— 
Yellow Transparent, Duchess, Benoni, 
Wealthy, Maiden’s Blush. These apples 
will fill the season in succession from June 
until August. They should be followed 
by varieties which are at their best and 
will keep from early winter to late spring— 
Grimes, Jonathan, Delicious, Stayman, 
York, Ingram and Lansingburg. Apple 
trees should be planted twenty-five to 
thirty feet apart each way; the plum and 
peach trees sixteen to twenty feet apart. 

One-year-old trees, for the most part, 
shouldbe selected for planting, although 
in the case of the apple, sour cherry and 
pear, two-year-old trees will usually trans- 
plant successfully, provided they have not 
grown too large. 


Planting and Pruning 


The trees may be planted in fall or 
spring. They should be set just about as 
deep as they stood in the nursery. Their 
roots should take their natural spread in 
the soil, never being: bent or twisted in 
planting. In filling in the soil about the 
roots it should be tramped very firmly 
from the bottom of the hole up, so the 
roots will not dry out. 

As soon as the trees are planted their 
tops should be — back somewhat. 
Peach trees and Japanese plums should be 
pruned to single whips by removing the 
main limbs and shortening the main stem 
to two and one-half to three feet in height. 
These trees will readily sprout new branch- 
ing systems from the trunk. Sour cher- 
ries, unlike the peach, do not readily sprout 
new limbs from the trunk. They grow best 
from the active buds which are at the ter- 
minal or newest part of the branches. 
Three or four main spreading limbs should 
be left to form the frame work of the tree. 
The other branches and central trunk 
should be cut out entirely. _Apples, pears 
and American plums should be pruned 
back with a medium degree of severity. In 
general, the side limbs should be cut back 
one half and the central leader shortened 
somewhat. 


No Waste Ground 


The fruit trees should be given as thor- 
ough cultivation as corn or vegetables, at 
least until they reach bearing age. Any 
kind of garden vegetables, or strawberries 
and other small fruits, may be grown be- 
tween the tree rows. If arank growing crop 
like corn grows higher than the trees, one 
row of corn should be left out, preferably 
north and south, in the tree row, so the 
fruit trees will not be shaded by it until 
they get well established. Low growing 
vegetables or berries may be planted 
close to the trees as desired. : 





RATS COSTLY EATERS 

Experts have estimated that one rat 
will consume 40 to 50 pounds of food in a 
year. It has also been figured that it re- 
quires the continuous work of about 150,- 
000 men with farms, agricultural imple- 
ments, and other equipments to supply the 
foodstuffs destroyed annually by rats.in the 
United States. In addition, rats destroy 
other property, mainly of agricultural ori- 
gin, the production of which requires the 
work of about 50,000 men. This gives a 
total of 200,000 men whose economic output 
is devoted solely to feeding and otherwise 
providing for rats. 
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~Here’s Sound Pruning Advice 


You can “make or break” your fruit or flowers by prun- 
ing. Here is a pruning book you need—“The Little Prun- 


ing Book,” brimful of practical advice. It tells how, when 
and where to prune for strong, healthy growth. 

It has eleven chapters of the soundest and most useful 
pruning instructions you have ever read. Then, too, it con- 
tains some mighty valuable information about the proper 
pruning shears to use. You’ll find Pexto Pruning Shears at 
your dearlers. 

Send for free circular, or better still send 50 cents for the 
book. Your money refunded if not satisfactory. 


The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., Cleveland, Ohie 


Address correspondence to 2189 W. Third St., Cleveland, Ohio 








“A Wonderful Help 


to Fruit Growers” 





5 
oer 
= 









Beginners, and Experts, Too, 
Say: “Most Practical, Concise, 
Reliable, Helpful, Up-to-Date, 
Guide to Fruit Growing.”’ 


“Worth its weight in gold.” 


“T saved those two trees just 
from reading your book.” 


This book tells how, when and where | 

to plant, prune, spray, cultivate, dyna- © : 
mite, fertilize—how to help pay for or- 
chards with fillers and intercrops. Why trees do not 
bear. Planting distances, etc. 80 pages, many pic- 
tures, drawings and diagrams. Price 10 cents. Money back if not satisfied. 








What Growers and Experts Say . 
Ask Also for 
Our New Catalog 


Lists and describes 
best apple, pear, peach, 
quince, plum, cherry, 
apricots, bush fruits, 
grapes, everbearing 
and standard straw- 
berries, roses, shrubs, 
shade trees, etc. Safe 
arrival and _ true-to- 
name guaranteed. Buy 
our hardy, heavy-rooted 
trees direct - from -nurs- 
ery. We have no agents. 


“Exceedingly useful to every fruit grower fortunate enough 
to possess a copy.” —Prof. W. L. Howard, Univ. of California. 

“This little volume is intensely valuable to fruit growers.” 
—Dr. J. C. Whitten, University of Missouri. 


“Just the advice and information I have been hunting for, 
but knew not where to find.”—Ivan White, Kansas. 


“Wouldn’t take $1.00 for the book and be without it.”— 
_ R.M. McMillen, M. D., West Virginia. 


“Tt carries the practical work of a horticultural college to 
the homes of the people.”—R. E. Flickinger, Iowa. 

“Send me 12 copies for my foremen in charge of my vari- 
ous orchards.”—Sen. H. M. Dunlap, Illinois. 


Mail this Coupon and 10c. Money back if not satisfied. 


Box No. 210 Neosho, Mo. 
[_]1 enclose 10c for your “Inside Facts.” Send free catalog also. 











Neosho Nurseries Co. 


Name 








Address 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Rate, 15 cents per Word 








AUTO SUPPLIES 


FORDS START EASY IN COLD WEATHER 

with our new 1919 carburetors. 34 miles per 
gallon. Use cheapest gasoline or half kerosene. 
Increased power. Styles for any motor. Very slow 
on high. Attach it yourself. Big profits to ats. 
Money back guarantee. 30 days’ trial. Air-Friction 
Carburetor Co., 294 Madison, Dayton, Ohio. 











FARM WANTED 





WANTED —TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF 


farm or unimproved land for sale. O. K. Hawley, 
Baldwin, Wisconsin. 


California Apricot Industry 
Continued from page 13 

one they are taken from the pile and ar- 
ranged in rows upon the ground. The dry- 
ing of the fruit is done entirely by the sun. 
The drying field on some of the larger 
ranches covers several acres, a corner of a 
large one is here shown. 
enerally epeonine five tons of green or 
fresh fruit makes one ton of dried cots, and 
last year the ranchers got about $250 per 
ton for the dried fruit. The pits are also 
sold for various purposes. 
The work of scraping consists of clean- 


the contents of four trays of dried fruit on 
to one tray. After being scraped the trays 
of cots are permi to remain in the open 








FOR SALE 





BLACK PEARL, CUMBERLAND AND ST. 

Reges Raspberry, $2.00 per 100, $10.00 per 
1000. Superb and Progressive Strawberry $8.00 
per - Wm. Mandel, Nurseryman, Blooming- 
ton, Ill. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR “THE ROMANCE 

of the Honeysweet Black Raspberry.” Best for 
home and market. A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, 
New York. 


DUROC PIGS $30 A PAIR. PEDIGREED. 
S. Weeks, De Graff, O. 














FRUIT PICKERS 





MY FRUIT PICKER PICKS APPLES, PEARS 

and peaches and delivers them into Basket with- 
out bruising. No ladders. Operated from the 
ground. $1 for metal part and full directions. 
P. W. Staffeld, Box 104, Saginaw, Mich. 








WANTED 


APPLES WANTED:—WE NEED FOR OUR 
different fruit products companies apples in car 
lots, to be loaded in bulk or sacks which we will 
furnish. Write for particulars. St. Louis Com- 
mission Co., 208 N. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 


YOU ARE WANTED BY THE U. S. GOV- 
ernment. Thousands positions for men, women, 








girls. $100 month. Easy work. Experience 
unnecessary. Write immediately for free list of 
positions. Franklin Institute, Dept. YV-142, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





FREE STEEL 


SHOE BOOK SAVES 
® Tells all about our Celebrated Steel 
Shoes. One of the 














E. B. VAN ATTA & CO., 114 Penn Ave., Olean, N.Y. 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
I make myself hear, after 7 bp for 25 years,with 
these Artificial Ear Drums. 

m= wear them day and night. 
> They are perfectly comfort- 
able. No one sees them. Write 
me and I will tell you a true 
story, how I got deaf and how 


é Medicated Ear 
I make you hear. Address Poe te, faeGrem 


GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co, (inc.) 
S9 Adelaide St, Detroit, Mich. 


Al 
AGENTS xcresené ¢. sunner 


Makes stove a gas stove. Burns just like 
Cheapest fuel known, Wonderful labor saver. 
No kindling to cut— pres semete 
no coal to MQ ce Wortere 
ashes to = ty. 





























Ce 


Every 
with it. The high price and 
scarcity of coal makes this burner sell everywhere. 


Agents just coining money. Write for agency. 
Thomas Burner Co. OGay St. Dayton, 


THE: SELF-OILING 


pop its 
> > poem have Been called for to: 
to i ti 
ey er makes of mills, and to 


4 
Ohio 


WINDMILL 


three years that 
lace, on 
replace, at 

















venting wear an 

mill to pump in the lightest 

ok evelrio once a 
We make Gasoline 

Water Supply 


United States Standard Container Act. 


greatest poultry authorities and President of the 
American Poultry School, Box 84, Leavenworth, 


and What to Feed for Heavy Egg Production and 
to Cut the Cost of Feed.”’ 
mailed Free to interested readers, while they last. 
Hundreds of hens fed and cared for under Prof. 
Quisenberry’s direction have laid 200 to 298 eggs 
per year, while the normal production according 
to U. S. Government reports is 60 to 


year. Write today for your copy of this valuable | 3% 


several days longer so that they may 
“cure,” after which the fruit is dumped 
into bins, where, after the rush of the har- 
vesting season is over, it is placed in clean, 
new sacks, whereupon it is ready for 
market. 





OHIO FIELD MEETING 
E. W. Mendenhall, Ohio 


The Ohio Field: Meeting of the State 
Horticultural Society, was held at the 
orchard of Frame C. Brown, near Worth- 
ington, O., and was well attended. There 
were over two hundred present from dif- 
erent parts of the state. A demonstration 
in packing apples, and an inspection of the 
packing house and cool-storage was made 
by the visitors. 
The ladies of a Worthington church so- 
ciety served a good dinner in the fruit 
house. After the hearty meal, a meeting 
was held in the same place. Several good 
talks were given and papers were read on 
the subject of horticulture. Then came a 
visit to the orchard and it was very delight- 
ful to see the apple trees loaded down with 
fruit. Mr. Brown reports a 100% apple 


ing, by the aid of especially-shaped knives, | 


progressive a) ple buyers, se 








American Fruit Grower 








Why are Plants, Vines and Trees Advancing in Price? » OO Wwe 
For the same reason that shoes, sugar and 
wheat are advancing in price. It costs 
more to pose them. Possibly nursery 
trees will sell for $1.00 each in the near 
future. Nowis the time to order plants, | 
trees and vines. We fill fall orders from 
October first to December first. Do not 
wait until spring and pay higher prices. 
Have you seen Green’s book on fruit 
poem If not, send for free copy, also 
or illustrated catalog. $100,000 capital, 
four nursery farms, established nearly 
forty years, the old and reliable. 
Red Cross and Diploma Currant Cuttings for sale at $2.50 a 1,000 
Baldwin Apples $3.50 per barrel 


Green’s Nursery Co., 105 Wall St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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“The Greatest Apple Show Ever Held in the Middle West” 


Illinois First Great Apple Show 


November 19, 20, 21, 22, 1918 
Hotel Sherman : CHICAGO 


APPLES THE SHOW 
Eat Apples—Gain Health—Save Wheat. A Great Conservation Educator. 
Illinois, the Great State in Production and | Car-loads of Beautiful Apples Exhibited. 


Quality. Wonderful opportunity for Orchard Machin- 
Consumers, Growers, Shippers, Buyers, all ery and Accessory Manufacturers to 
Benefited. broaden business relations. 





A Wonderful Source of Food Supply. 


Four Days of Convention and Apple Show 


Premium List sone August 1, 1918, listing the up-to-date apple growers of Illinois; and the most 
lers and manufacturers of orchard appliances throughout the United States. 
information address A. M. AUGUSTINE, Executive Secretary, Normal, Illinois. 


An Education in production and Uses. 


For ful 





crop, and I believe this can be verified. 





The orchard contains 100 acres of fruit 
and about 60 of apples. i 
Mr. Brown did all in his power to give 
his guest a pleasant and profitable time, 
and we certainly had it, and all were repaid 
for the visit. 

Plans are being made for a great apple 
show at Toledo in December. 

The photograph is of a Yellow Trans- 
parent orchard near Dayton, O., belonging 
to Edward Stoner. This is a very produc- 
tive orchard and near a good market. It 
has paid so well that the owner has set 
another Transparent orchard of the same 
size. The original orchard is about twenty 
years old and the new five years old. 





Albemarle Fruit Growers 


are reaping a rich harvest. A few weeks ago one of them sold 
5,000 barrels of last year’s apple crop, which he had held in 
cold-storage, at $7.00 per barrel—$35, 
Early Fall Apples of this year’s crop are. now selling at 
$5.00 per barrel. Why not look into the possibilities in this 
section and “get-in” on some of our “good things?” There 
is always room for a good man. 


Write us for a copy of our illustrated, descriptive booklet, which will 
give you a great deal of information which may be of value to you. 








Chamber ¥% Commerce, Charlottesville, Va. 





FOR SOUTHERN ORCHARDS 





From the Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn, Ala., comes Circular 13, 
“The Home Orchard,” written by Profes- 
sors Starcher and Price, with a special re- 
gard for southern conditions of soil and 
climate. The pruning and spraying sug- 
gestions are especially valuable. Tables 
for spraying all kinds of fruit grown in that 
locality are given. Pages are devoted to 
the layout for Alah:ma Home Orchards in 
different parts of the state, at cost varying 
from $5.00 to $20.00. 


WATCH YOUR LABEL 
Watch the date printed on the address 
label of the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 
All subscriptions are stopped promptly at 
expiration. Send in your renewal today. 
$1.00 for three years; 50 cents for one year. 





Abolish «Truss Forever 


You know by your own experience the truss is a mere makeshift—a false prop against a 
collapsing wall—and that itis undermining your health, Why, then, continue to wear it? 
Stuart’s PLAPAO-PADS are different from the ‘ 


applicators made self-adhesive to prevent slipping and-to hold 
the distended muscles securely in No ee 
ny no “* in”’ or a pressure. as Voivet—Flexibie 














- All interstate shipments of fruits and 
vegetables in containers must be packages 
that conform to the provisions of the 





GET MORE EGGS ON LESS 
FEED 


Egg prices this winter will undoubtedly be the 
highest in the world’s history. Those who know 
how to feed to get winter eggs will reap enormous 
profits, while improper methods mean a loss. 

Prof. T. E. Quisenberry, one of the world’s 


Kansas, has issued a 16-page bulletin on “How 


This Bulletin will be 








ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
i ion, the derful new 
discovery that relieves rup- 
ture, will be sent on trial. No 
obnoxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air Cushions. 
inds and draws the broken 
parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable. Cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Protected by U. S. patents. 
Catalogue and measure 
blanks mailed free. Send 
name and address today. 





nm to 


GUARANTEED ODORLESS 
The germs are killed by a 
emi in water in the 




























80 eggs per 
Bulletin.— Adv. 





Write AERMOTOR 60., 2500 Twelfth SL, Chicago 


TRAPS 


We pay highest 


E. W. BIGGS & 00., 118 





AD GUNS 


AT FACTORY 
prices Sor Dose vad seil you Guns, Ti 
T FACTORY COST. Write for 





lies, etc... 
KANSAS OITY, 





” GUIDE, and Fur Price List. 
Biggs Bailding, 






















THE PEOPLE'S 
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American Fruit Grower 


CLUB LIST 


YOUR FAVORITE MAGAZINES AT BARGAIN PRICES 


MUU. HUTA 











: Knowing the “high cost of everything the publisher of the 
American Fruit Grower has gone to the trouble and extra work to 
make arrangements with all of the leading publishers, so that we 
could furnish you with your favorite magazines at wholesale prices and save you 

money on your year’s reading matter. 
With this arrangement we can also save you a lot of extra work and trouble. 
Send your order for all magazines and papers to us. Write one letter. We will do 
the extra work and guarantee prompt service. Your order will be given our careful 
attention and magazines started at once. These prices cannot be guaranteed after 

this month. 

Look over these “offers” — pick out your favorite magazines and mail your order today. If you fail to find any 
magazine desired drop us a postal card and we will quote you price by return mail. Note the big saving on each offer. 


Add 50c extra to your club of magazines and the American Fruit Grower will be sent three years, instead 
of one year, other publications one year. 


MAKE YOUR OWN CLUBS 


Publisher’s Class Publisher’s Class Publisher’s 
Price No. Pri No. Price 
. Leslie’s Weekly.........-- . Power Farming_......-.---------- $ .50 
30. Literary Digest . Prairie Farmer_..-...-.-.---.-.------ .50 
20. Little Folks’ ~nemsanani 5. Presbyterian .-. 2.50 
5. Maine Farmer-- Saamantewnacoue 35. Presbyterian Banner - _.. 2:00 
. McCall’s Magazine _ | Re . . Progressive Farmer - _.....-------- 1.00 
. Michigan Farmer _— 


‘ 20. Railroad Man’s Mz agazine- _...-..----- 1.00 
35. Metropolitan Magazine 50. Reedy’s Mirror-_-._- _..-.---- 3.00 

Missouri Ruralist 7. Reliable Poultry Journal__...-__.---.-. .50 
. Missouri Valley Farmer 50. Review of Reviews... -___------ _.... 3.00 
Modern Priscilla_- Rural Life 50 
Motion Picture Magazine_- Saint Nicholas-. ere 3.00 
. Munsey’s Magazine ic Scientific Americ: un _..------------ 4.00 
. National Alfalfa Journal. --___--------- Scribner’s Maga azine. : 
Smart Set......- 








Class Publisher’s Class 
No. Pri No. 


ny 
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5. American Boy : 8. Farm Stock and BIN sree enn nsion 
. American Farming 2 17. Farmer... Le 
. American Magazine. ‘a 16. Farmer’s Home | Journal. Sse aie ae! 
7. American Poultry Advocate. - dd 16. Farmer’s Mail and Breeze___________- 
s. American Swineherd - betendeaw eens! ie 15. Farmer’s Review 
. American Woman.....--------------- 2! 5. Farmer’s Wife 


' 
To 


yr oa A EEE A eee 35. Field and Stream__- 
DO) rn | 16. Film F 

. All-Story Weekly. ; 35. Garden Magazine__ 

. Better Farming-- Lickinseasiean diam, Ua 8. Girl’s Companion 
50. Billboard ‘ 3. 10. Gleaner_- ee Fos 

. Black Cat : 15. Gleanings i in Bee Culture - 


Co ae 
Nero 


gs 
ern: 


° 





—_—— 


Great Divide 
ee 
Harper’s Magazine___ 
Hearth and Home..-_- 
Home and Farm 


Sapir 


. Boys’ Magazine 
9. Boys’ World 
. Breeders’ Gazette 
. California Cultivator 
. Capper’s Weekly -- 
70. Century - . SPI oy 
. Christian Endeavor World... ---.------ 
. Christian Herald_- peta eee 
35. Collier’s Weekly 
2. Commoner-_- 
3. Corn Belt Farmer -- shea swe 
ie See Sn ee 
. Dakota Farmer 
. Delineator 
x eee treed =sone- Woe caeecies 
i aa aici = 


_ 


AMES 
t 
me OO 


_ 


Hoard’s Dairyman- 1 ee ae 
Holstein’s Prission Register. Sane wee 
House Beautiful - 

Household _ _ sane roe a 
Household Guest - 

Household Journal and Floral Life 
Hunter, Trader and Sitting ee 
Illustrated World. tf <eGh gence 
Inland Farmer 

Intermountain Poultry Advocate 


S8Ssssssi 


' 
why» 
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. National Farmer and Stock Grower--_- 
. National Sportsman 

. National Stockman and Farmer 
Nebraska Farm Journal --_-_-_-------_- 
. Northwest Pacific Farmer------------- 


Ohio Farmer. 


4 Fe Monthly 


Pathfinder -- -- --- 


. Patriotism Magazine. 
. Pennsylvania Farmer. 
. People’s Home Journal _- 


Southern Agriculturist _. suc). 
Southern Planter ------.-------- . 


. Southern Ruralist 
. Southland Farmer . 
Southwestern Stockman and Farmer 

. St. Louis Globe-Democrat - - - 
. Southern Woman’s Magazine - - - --- -- - 


Successful Farming - - --- ---------- 
Sunset — 

Swine World_ 

System_ 

Today’s Housewife- 

Tri-Weekly New York World - 
Wallace’s Farmer 

Weekly Kansas City Star- 


_ 
Te pet th ahah aan 


NNN 90 99 90 St 


. People’s Popular nian 
. Physical Culture-- incon mann aed 
. Pictoriak Review 

Poultry Herald 

| Ee eee 
CO ES Sa e 
Poury Review.......-..-..--.-..-.-.. 
. Poultry Success 


W estern Recorder-- : 
Woman ’s Home Companion Pane 
. Woman ’s Home W ince 

Woman ’s Magazine- 

Woman’s World- 

Young People’s W eekly. 

, Youth’s Companion... 


EXAMPLE: 


. Interstate Farmer 

i anaes Plymouth Rock Journal__ 
. Judge Weekly 

; Kentucky Farmer - 

. Kimball’s Dairy Farmer. 

. Ladies’ World 


. Everybody’s Magazine - —* 
. Everybody’s Poultry Magazine. aA 
. Extension -- a ceesapiaces a 
3. Farm and Fireside _- 
3. Farm and Home.- 
3. Farm and Home Mechanics... 
. Farm Journal 


to 
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BBREREESS 


Bike eee se: 
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Below you will find the leading magazines listed 
Class No. 3 under CLASS NUMBER. These numbers indicate The Farmer’s Wife 

..Class No. 7 the class number to which these magazines belong, The Christian Herald Class No. 30 

—,,-_ and that they are included in clubs at greatly ies 

> > ; Class No. 3 

Plus 10 uced club prices. 38 

TO FIND THE CLUB PRICE WHEN TWO OR Pl 10 

MORE CLASS MAGAZINES ARE WANTED: — 


Multiply by 5 Simply ADD TOGETHER the class number plus ‘ 
1.00 10 and MULTIPLY the TOTAL by FIVE (5). The Multiply by 5 
result will be the correct club price in dollars and Correct club price for above maga- 2.40 

- zines including our paper, $2.40 


Farm and Fireside 
The People’s Popular Nionihly 





Correct club price for above maga- 
zines including our paper, $1.00 


A FEW FAVORITE CLUBS 
OFFER No. 1 OFFER No. 10 
‘2 Our Price = American Fruit Grower. $ 50)Our Price 
$1.75 autaeee ae Stee 
__"$1.75} You Save $ .25 


OFFER No. 13 


i $ 50}Our Price 
American Poultry Advocate-__  .50 $1. 50 
Gleanings In Bee Culture____ 1.00 

Total. 0 You Save $ .50 


OFFER No. 14 
3 59|Our Price 
a> $ .65 
Total_---$ .75] you Save $ .10 


cents. 





AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
° 329 Plymouth Court, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Gentlemen ; 

Enclosed find for which send me the 
AMERICAN Fruit GROWER { Pmt now ' and the following 
papers each for one year as per your offer: 


Total. $225 You Save $ .50 
OFFER No. 2 








Total__ _ _ $1.50 You Save $ 50 




















It really sounds like a fairy tale, but, nevertheless, we will 
send this ‘‘Home Fruit Collection’’ to anyone subscribing to the 
American Fruit Grower for three years for $1.50. Just think how 
great it would be to have this fine selection growing in your yard. 
In a few years you would obtain enough fruit to meet your 
own wants and also have some to can for the winter. 


Our Guarantee 


We positively guarantee this col- 
lection to be in a hardy and healthy 
condition when received by you. 
They are packed in heavy cartons 
and sent to you by prepaid parcel 
post. Full instructions for planting 
and care sent with each collection. 


One Delicious Apple 


Is large, the surface almost covered with a most 
beautiful; brilliant dark red, blending to golden 
yellow at the blossom end. In quality it is unsur- 
poss. incomparable— words cannot describe it. 
n flavor it is sweet, slightly touched with acid, but 
only enough so to make it all the more pleasing, 
with an aroma delightfully fragrant. The flesh 
is fine-grained, crisp, juicy, melting and withal 
delicious. People with delicate digestion to whom 
an acid apple is wholly indigestible, can enjoy 
Delicious apples without disagreeable after-results. 


Actual Size 





WILL BE PROUD OF 


OU THIS COLLECTION! 


‘Home Fruit Collection”’ 


1 Delicious Apple 1 Moore Early Grape 
1 Early Elberta Peach 3 Mersereau Blackberry Plants 






















Actual Size 


One Early Elberta Peach 


Is the yellow peach of the cen- 
tury The huge golden globes 
of fruit that it bears in such 
astonishing abundance are now 
famous wherever peaches are 
grown. The Early Elberta is a 
beautiful golden yellow, blend- 
ing into a-.glorious red on the 
sunny side; a strong, protecting 
skin, covering a luscious flesh 
that is flavored with a juice as 
sweet as nectar. It allures with 
its beauty, gratifies with its 
quality. 


One Moore Early Grape 


Similar to Goncord in appear- 
ance and quality; vine healthy 
and hardy, succeeding wherever 
Goncord grows. One of the 
most profitable varieties, and is 
planted largely in all sections 


East, West, North and South. 





This Offer Good For a Limited Time Only 











American Fruit Grower 
329 Plymouth Court, Chicago, Ill. 


Inclosed you will find $1.50 for a 3-year subscription to 
the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, including your Home Fruit Col- 
lection, which send me in time for spring or fall planting. 


Tell your friends about this great offer 











